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Potes. 


PRINCIPAL LONDON COFFEE-HOUSES 
TAVERNS AND INNS 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


THE following tables give at a glance the 
localities of the more frequented chocolate- 
houses, coffee-houses, taverns and inns that 
flourished in or near London during the 
eighteenth century. Only such clubs are 
included as possessed premises of their own. 
The references in the fourth column indicate, 
often in abbreviated form, where detailed 
information relative to each house may be 
sought. The date of the reference, where 
ascertainable, has been prefixed. Many of 
the authorities cited will be found, when 


consulted, to supply further sources of in- 
formation. The list is arranged alpha- 
betically ; where no descriptive word follows 
a title-name in the first column, “ coffee- 
house”’ is to be understood. To the 
remainder, ‘‘ chocolate-house,” ‘‘ tavern,”’ 
or “‘inn” is appended in accordance with 
the nature of the “ entertainment ” that was 
offered. It is hoped the compilation may 
be of occasional assistance to those engaged 
in eighteenth-century studies. The follow- 
ing abbreviations have been employed to 
economise space :— 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


Besant =Sir Walter Besant’s * London in the Kigh- 
teenth Century,’ 1902. 

Birkbeck Hill=G. Birkbeck Hill's ‘ Boswell's Life 
ot Johnson,’ 1887, 5 vols. 

Clayden’s ‘ Rogers’=P. W. Clayden’s ‘The Early 
Life of Samuel Rogers,’ 1887. 

Climenson’s E.M.=E. J. Climenson’s ‘ Elizabeth 
Montagu,’ 2 vols., 1906. 

Cunningham—Peter Cunningham’s ‘ Handbook of 

| London, Past and Present,’ 1850. 

| 





Dickins and Stanton=Dickins and Stanton's ‘ An 
Kighteenth-Century Correspondence,’ 1910. 

| D.N.B. =‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 

Fielding’s C.G.J. = Fielding’s Covent Garden 
Journal 

Gomme's G.M.L. =Gentleman's Magazine Library, 
edited by Laurence Gomme, 1905; pts. 15,16, 17. 

Hardcastle = Ephraim Hardcastle’s ‘Wine and 
Walnuts, 2 vols., 1824. 

Hare = Augustus J. C Hare's ‘ Walks in London,’ 
2 vols., 1878. 

Hickey =‘ Memoirs of William Hickey,’ 2 vols., 1914. 

Hist. MSS. Com.=Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission. 

Humphreys’ ‘ Memoirs’ =R. Humphreys’ ‘ Memoirs 
of J. De Castro, co median,’ 1824. 

JI.RS.A.=Journal of the Royal Society of Arts. 

Larwood=J. Uarwood and J. C. Hotten’s ‘The 
History of Signboards,’ 3rd ed. 1866. 

Macn ichael’s ‘Charing Cross’=J. Holden Mac- 
michael’s ‘ The Story of Charing Cross,’ 1906. 

Morley’s ‘ Baretti’ = Lacy Collison - Morley’s 
* Giuseppe Baretti.’ 1909. 

Price’s ‘Marygold’=F. G. Hilton Price’s ‘ The 

Marygold by Temple Bar,’ 1902. 

R.E.A.C.=Plan in the possession of the Royal 
Exchange Assurance Corporation. 

Roach’s L.P.P. = Roach’s ‘ London Pocket Pilot, or 
Stranger’s Guide,’ 1793. 

Shelley’s ‘Inns’=Henry C. Shelley’s ‘Inns and 
Taverns of Old London,’ 1909. 

Stirling’s A.Y.H.=A. M. W. Stirling’s ‘ Annals 
of a Yorkshire House,’ 2 vols., 1911. 

Swift’s ‘ Journal’ =Swift’s ‘ Journal to Stella.’ 

Sydney’s ‘ X VIII. Century ’= W. C. Sydney’s ‘ Eng- 
land and the English in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,’ 2 vols., 2nd ed., 1891. 

Thornbury = Walter Thornbury’s ‘Old and New 
London,’ 6 vols., 1897. 

Warwick Wroth=Warwick Wroth’s ‘ The Lon- 
don Pleasure Gardens of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,’ 1896. 

Wheatley’s ‘ London’= Henry B. Wheatleys’ ‘ Lon- 
don Past and Present,’ 3 vols., 1891. 
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Abingtons . 


Adam and Eve 


Tavern 


Adelphi 
African 


Allen’s 


Almack’s (after- 


wards Brooks’s) 


Anderton’s .. 


Angel 
Angel 


Angel Tavern 
Angel Inn .. 
Angel + 


Angel and Crown 


Tavern 


Angel and Crown 


Antigallican 


Apple Tree Tavern. 
Apple Tree and Bell 


Inn 
‘Asthur’ s ee 


House 


Bank 
Barn Tavern 


Bates’ 5% 
Batson’s .. 


Bear Tavern 


Bear Tavern 
Bear Inn .. 


Bedford Arms 
Tavern 


Bedford =e 


Near Gray’s Inn, Holborn 

At junction of Tottenham 
Road and Hampstead 
Road 

Adelphi, Strand .. 

St. Michael’s Alley (opposite 
the Jamaica) 

Church Court, near St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields 

Pall Mall .. ‘ 


Fleet Street 


On site of Piccadilly Hotel 
At back of St. Clement’s 
and Chancery Lane 


Fenchurch Street .. a 
St. Giles’s . e 
Islington 


Threadneedle Street 


Whitechapel 

Threadneedle Street Ps 

Charles St., Covent Garden 

Brewers’ Yard, Hungerford 
Market 

St. James’s Street 


Opposite ‘ Baker’s’’ in 
Cornhill 
Near Hemming’s Rents, 


St. Martin’s Lane 
Behind the re seubsands 
Cornhill ‘. 


Foot of London Bridge, 
Southwark 

Sttand 

Basinghall Street (at No. 31) 


Little Piazza, Covent Gar- 
den (east side) 


Great Piazza, Covent Gar- 
den 


1755 Public Advertiser, May 8. 

—  Shelley’s ‘Inns,’ p. 153 ; Hogarth’s ‘ March 
to Finchley ’ ; Sydney’s ‘XVIII. Cen- 
tury,’ i. 25; Warwick Wroth, p. 77. 

1787 Gibbon to Ld. Sheffield. 

— Besant, p.' 332; Roach’s L.P.P., p. 64. 
1737 MacMichael’s ‘ Charing Cross,’ p. 164. 
1763 Lady Molly Cornwallis, Hist. MSS. Com., 

Various Coll., vi. 302. 

1765 Stirling’s A. Y.H., i. 327-31. 

1768 G. Selwyn to Ld. Carlisle, Hist. MSS. Com., 
15th Rep., pt. vi., pp. 229, 245. 

1776 Gibbon, June 24. 

1779 Stirling’s A.Y.H., ii. 182; Birkbeck Hill, 
iii. 23; Besant, D: 323; Cunningham, 
p. 10; ; Shelley’s ‘ Inns,’ p. 275 ; Wheat- 
ley’s * London,’ i. 37. 

1773 ier'g J ‘ Marygold,’ p. 118; Shelley’s ‘Inns,’ 

1793 Roveh". 8 LL. EPs, 47. 

— ‘A Twentieth- Rictaes Palace,’ 1908, p. 30. 

1766 Hickey, i. 65. 

1769 Public Advertiser, Mar. 28; Shelley’s 
‘Inns, p. 101; Larwood, p. 267; 
Wheatley’s ‘ London,’ i. 48. 

— Wheatley’s ‘ Hogarth’s London,’ p. 281. 
— Hare, ii. 157. 

—  Wkeatley’s ‘London,’ i. 47; Shelley’ 

‘Inns,’ p. 157. 
1715 Straus’s ‘Carriages and Coaches,’ 1912, 
. 157. 

1778 Gomme’s G.M.L., pt. xv., p. 97. 

1793 Roach’s L.P.P., p. 64. 

1716 MacMichael’s ‘ Charing Cross,’ p. 50. 

1723 Weekly Journal, Jun. 5.; MacMichael’s 
‘ Charing Cross,’ p. 97. 

1736 Wheatley’s ‘ Hogarth’s Lendon,’ p. 299. 

1756 J. Fielding’s ‘ Duke of Newcastle’s Police.’ 


1773 


1793 


1793 
1746 


1754 
1758 


1772 


1761 
1707 


1732 
1768 


1736 
1739 
1762 


1754 
1765 





Birkbeck Hill, v. 84 ; Wheatley’s ‘London,’ 
i. 65; J.R.S.A., 1911, p. 787; Cunning- 
ham, p. 19. 

Roach’s L.P.P., p. 56. 


MacMichael’s ‘ Charing Cross,’ p. 161. 


Roach’s L.P.P., p. 
Fielding’s ‘ Plain "rruih 
Patriot,’ No. 10. 
The aay January. 
Compston’s ‘Magdalen Hospital,’ 1917, 
p-. 39. 
Compston’s ‘ Magdalen Hospital,’ 1917, 
P- 122 ; Shelley’s ‘ Inns,’ p. 173 ; Besant, 
y ols ee p. 38; Wheatley’s 
P Ik ndon,’ 125. 
Shelley’s 3 lh p. 21; Larwood, p. 154. 


3 Fielding’s ‘ True 


Cunningham, p. 15. 
Harben’s ‘ Dictionary of London,’ 1918, 


p. 58. 

Hogarth’s ‘* Five Day’s Peregrination.’ 

Hickey, i. 103; Wheatley’s ‘ Hogarth’s 
London,’ pp. 273, 282; Dobson’s 
‘ Hogarth,’ 1907, p. 265. 

London Daily Post, Feb. 24. 

Fielding’s Champion, Dec. 10. 

Fielding’s C.G.J., No. 60; Humphrey’s 


‘ Memoirs,’ p. 316. 

The Connoisseur, January. 

Hickey, i.°71; ii. 90; ‘Shelley's ‘Inns,’ 
p- 205 ; Wheatley’s ‘ Hogarth’s London,’ 
p. 273; Cunningham, p. 42; Wheatley’s 

‘ London,’ i. 142. 
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Bedford Head 


‘Bell Tavern 
Bell Tavern 


Bell 
Bell Inn... 
‘Bell Inn .. 


Bell and Dragon .. 


‘Belle Sauvage is 
‘Benn’s we 
Bible Tavern ae 


'Black Horse oe 


(Black Jack (The 
Jump) 

‘Black Lion... 

"Black Queen 

‘Black Swan 

‘Blue Boar Inn 


‘Blue Posts Tavern 
'Blue Posts ate 
\Boar’s Head 


‘Boar’s Head Tavern 
‘Bolt-in-Inn ee 
\Boodle’s .. a 


Braund’s Head .. 

Bricklayers’s Arms 
Tavern 

British ee 


Brooké’s .. 


{‘Brown’s .. wa 
‘Brown’s.. ae 
‘Buffalo Head Tavern 


Bull Inn .. pe 
‘Bull’s Head Tavern 


‘Bull (Black Bull) .. 


Bull Head .. Ae 


Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden 


Kilburn be 
Church Row, Houndsditch 
King Street, Westminster 


Warwick Lane ate ae 
Wood Street, Cheapside .. 
Chandos Street, 

Cross 
Ludgate Hill ae 
New Bond Street 
Shire Lane, Fleet Street . 


Charing 


On the site of the present 
Coliseum 
Portsmouth Street, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields 
Whitefriars . 
Shacklewell Green 
Holborn 
Holborn (on site of Inns of 
Court Hotel) 
Haymarket (at No. 59) .. 


Spring Gardens .. ie 
Eastcheap .. 


“High Street, Southwark . 
Fleet Street. 
St. James’s Street. (No. 28) 


Bond Street ars Pr 
Old Kent Road .. ts 


Cockspur Street (almost op- 


posite the “‘ Cannon,” ad- 
joining the Court of 
Request) 

St. James’s Street eo 


Near Temple ° 

“Within the verge of the 
Court ”’ 

Charing Cross 

Leadenhall Street (north 
side) 

Clare Market ae <a 


Bishopsgate Street (No. 93) 


Old Spring Garden 


(To be continued.) 


1732 Cunningham, p. 43. 

1741 Walpole to Mann, Nov. #33, Shelley’s 
Med p. 117; Wheatley’s ‘ London,’ 
i. 143. 

— Warwick Wroth, p. 194. 

—  Fitzgerald’s ‘ Catherine Clive,’ 1888, p. 4. 

—  Shelley’s ‘Inns,’ p. 143; Cunningham 
p. 273. 

— Hare, i. 159. 

— Wheatley’s ‘ Hogarth’s London,’ p. 2723 
Hogarth’s * Harlot’ s Progress,’ Plate I. 

1756 MacMichael’s ‘ Charing Cross,’ p. 131. 

—  .Thornbury, i. 217, 221. 

1755 Public Advertiser, April 4. 

— Hare, i. 104; Wheatley’s ‘ Hogarth’s 
London,’ pp. 273, 279. 

-— MacMichael’s ‘ Charing Cross,’ p. 174. 

— Sydney’s ‘ XVIII. Century,’ i. 194. 

— ‘Thornbury, i. 186, 195. 

— Warwick Wroth, p. 173. 

1706 The Connoisseur, Feb., 1914, p. 88. 

-— Hare, ii. 190 ; Cunningham, p. 61 ; Larwood, 
p. 288; Wheatley’s ‘ London,’ i. 210. 

— SGhelley’s ‘Inns,’ p. 148; Wheatley’s 
* London,’ i. 212. 

— Shelley’ s ‘Inns,’ -p. 149; MacMichael’s 

‘Charing Cross,’ p. 168. 

1784 Birkbeck Hill, v. 247; Sydney's * XVIII. 
Century,’ i. 193 ; Shelley’s ‘ Inns,’ p. 30 ; 
Cunningham, p. 62; Larwood, p. 379 $ 
Wheatley ’s ‘London,’ i. 215. 

1720 Shelley’s ‘ Tone.’ p. 22. 

— Ghelley’s ‘ Inns,’ p. 78 ; Cunningham, p. 63. 

1771 Edw. Gibbon to his stepmother, Mar. 29; 
Hickey, i. 299. 

1774 Edw. be May 4; Wheatley’s ‘ Lon- 
don,’ 222; Shelley’ s ‘Inns,’ p. 284; 
i p. 324; — p. 64. 

1793 Roach’s L.P.P. + p. 48. 

—  Wheatley’s ‘ London,’ i. 237. 

172 


1750 Shelley’ s ‘Inns,’ p. 223. 


1772 Birkbeck Hill, ii. 195; iv. 179; Mac- 
Michael’s ‘ Charing Cross,’ pp. 35, 282 3 
Wheatley’s ‘ London,’ i. 250; Besant 
p. 313. 

Roach’s L.P.P., . 74. 


1793 p. 52; Cunningham, p 


1778 J. Hare to Ld. Carlisle, Hist. MSS. oen., 
15th Rep., pt. vi., p. 371. 

1781 G. Selwyn to Ld. Carlisle, ‘ib. p. 461. 

1784 Birkbeck Hill, ii. 292; iv. 279, 3583 
Cunningham, p. 82; Wheatley’s ‘ Lon- 
don,’ i. 286. 

1793 Roach’s L.P.P., p. 47. 

1751 Fielding’s ‘ Amelia,’ viii. 1. 


Larwood, p. 186. 


1765 Gen. Mag., Plan of Great Fire; ‘N. & Q.,’ 
Dec. 9, 1916, p. 463. 

1740 ‘Life of Mrs. Cibber,’ reprinted 1887; - 
Larwood, p. 186; ‘Lives of British 
Physicians, 1830, p. 127. 

1700 Jebb’s ‘ Life of Bentley,’ ch. vi. 

1793 Roach’s L.P.P., p. 59; Wheatley’s ‘ Lon- 
don,’ i. 298; Larwood, p- 92; Shelley’s 
‘Inns,’ p . 48 ; Cunningham, p. 88. 

1703 MacMichael’s « Charing Cross,’ p. 31. 


J. PAUL DE CASTRO. 
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BRONTOSAURI EXISTENCE. 


Searcu for possible survival of the Bron- 
tosaurus brings to mind that the subject of 
extinct monsters was under discussion nearly 
a century ago, seriously in Davy’s ‘ Conso- 
lation of Travel,’ and in Ure’s ‘ Geology,’ 
and humorously in a poem by Chandos 
Leigh entitled ‘The Sauri,’ printed in his 
‘Fifth Epistle to a Friend, 1835,’ full of 
amusing literary references. Brief extracts 
will show Leigh’s style :-— 


Ere as it is the world its course begun, 

The world o’erteemed with children of the sun 
Goliath lizards of a former age 

When a hot temperature was all the rage 


Though heat-begotten monsters we encase 

Jn our museums, perish’d have the race. 
Whether they were herbivorous, or ate 

Dirt like an Otomac, I cannot state. 

They thirsted not, like monsters since the flood 
Begot—the taste is ancient too—for blood 
Perchance, as Waterton a crocodile 

Rode, they were ridden though in length a mile! 
Conjecture here—geologists advance 

But sober truths—loves somewhat to romance. 
The freeborn Sauri scorned a reigning lord, 
Half-monkey and half-tiger, beast-abhorred, 
That rides, like tailors on their fluttering geese, 
A many-headed hydra, not with ease 


Shallow, as Trinculo deem’d Caliban, 

Whether through fens they paddled, crept, or ran 

Singing in chorus marshy songs, devouring 

Fern salads, like our idlers bored, and boring, 

They lived—chronologists may guess the time— 

And then returned to—what they came from— 
slime 

Ere Alorus they lived; or to go higher 

Ere lived forefathers of a Cambrian squire* 

They may, sublimed into another sort 

Of beings, through ethereal space transport 

Themselves with a rapidity intense, 

With tubes provided, every tube a sense. 

Such Davy saw, or dreamed he saw, at Rome. 

Philosophers have sober views at home 


Would they were now alive, consuming wheat, 
And kept by rich zoologists to eat 
They, like Napoleon, prices might exalt 
More than remission of the tax on malt ; 
And land-owners would cease to grieve, that they 
With crippled means increased rent-charges pay. 
Soon would they disaypear on Erin’s bogs, 
Cherished, as Isaac Walton cherished frogs, 
To be impaled by Orange seers, who hope 
To prove that monsters symbolize the Pope— 
Especially if their long tails emit 
A phosphorescent. light—like Irish wit ! 

W. JAGGARD, Capt. 


Central Registry, Repatriation Records, 
Winchester. 





_ * Refers to Cadwallader, whose ancestry, accord 
ing to Foote’s ‘* Author,’”’ was older than the 
creation. 
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ELIZABETHAN GUESSES. 


‘A MAUSOLEAN LAMENT,’ 1651, by Samuel 
Sheppard, has some rather cryptic allusions, 
not yet cleared up. He makes quite obvious 
references in his catalogue of poets to 
Spenser and to Sidney, and says, after 
paying tribute to this latter idol of all. 
' England :— 

Aiter him rose as sweet a Swaine 

As ever pip’d upon the Plain. 

He sang of warres, and Tragedies 

He warbled forth : on him the eye's] 

Of all the Shepheards fixed were, 

Rejoicing much his songs to hear.’ 





Of course, it is just possible that the man: 
pointed at here is Drayton ; the verse might 
be accepted as somewhat descriptive of — 
‘Piers Gaveston,’ ‘ Matilda,’ and ‘The 
Tragicall Legend of Robert, Duke of Nor- 
mandy,. or of the better known ‘ Morti- 
meriados, republished as ‘The Barrons 
Wars’ in 1603. Drayton of the satires and 
the lovely pastorals, the useful, if rather 
boring, ‘ Polyolbion,’ and the ringing shorter 
‘ Agincourt, is barely recognisable as a@ 
‘‘warbler’’ of “ tragedies.”” Whom else, 
then, would the lines suit ? Not Marlowe: 
for his own day thought him not “ sweet,” 
but bold and dangerous. ‘Would not Daniek 
be a safe guess ? Drummond, perhaps with 
his eye chiefly upon ‘Delia’ and ‘The 
Complaynt of Rosamond,’ commends Daniel 
precisely for his ‘‘ sweetnesse of rhyming ”’ ; 
and certainly ‘Cleopatra’ and ‘ Philotas’ 
and ‘The Civill Warres’ in eight books 
come forward well, as candidates for Shep- 
pard’s clumsy praise. Bibliographically, 
also, Daniel follows Sidney even more 
closely than Drayton does. Sidney’s first 
(posthumous) publications appeared in 1590: 
and 1591; Daniel’s in 1592; Drayton’s in 
1593. 

And then lived He who sweetly sung 

Orlando’s fate in his own tongue, 

Who would not deigne t’ divulge his own, 

But by another would be known, 

O gentle Shepheard ! we to thee 

Are bound in a supream degree. 


It would seem as if this translator of 
Ariosto, dignified with a capital letter, can 
be no other than Sir John Harington. 
Queen Elizabeth, his dreaded godmother, 
made him do the ‘ Orlando Furioso.’ The 
circumstances were a matter of public know- 
ledge ; there was no attempt not to “divulge ” 
Sir John’s name or “fate”: this latter 
Sheppard actually says, but does not in the 
least mean! Is the first edition of the 
‘Orlando’ in English, 1591, anonymous 
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’ or pseudonymous ? (I write away from 


libraries.) If so, the passage is no longer 
obscure. 

Sheppard goes on :— 

And after him a swain arose 

In whom sweet Ovids Spirit chose 

For to reside: he sang a Love, 

How Cupid Ladies hearts can move; 

(A reader pricks up his ears; for this is 
exactly the way in which people long ago 
were wont to talk of Shakespeare! But the 
sequence takes a new turn) :— 

And each [eke] how large the Continent 

Of Arcadie is in extent. 

‘He prais’d his Maker in his Layes, 

And from a King receiv’d the Bayes. 
Apparently, we have stumbled upon a 
et laureate. This at once cuts out Chap- 

man, and the wandering of one’s mind 
towards his ‘Ovids Banquet of Sence,’ and 
the “ hymnes’”’ with which he began and 
ended hislong career. The amatory yet pious 
subject of Sheppard’s reference is this time, 
I think, really Drayton. Hardly could this 
ill-expressed stanza fit that other laurelled 
head, Father Ben’s, whose secretary Shep- 
pard was at one time, unless his many 
‘Masques’ justify the mention of Arcady, 
and Drayton’s ‘ Nimphidia’ does not. For 
sacred verse the latter author’s  sup- 
pressed ‘Harmonie of the Church’ will 
pass muster ; while the two ‘Idea’ 
groups of poems may perhaps justify the 
bringing in of ‘‘ sweet Ovid’s Spirit ” by the 
ears. 

Daniel, Harington, Drayton, make an 
oddly assorted trio. If Sheppard intends, 
as we suspect, to commemorate these, he 
is honouring the bookish heroes of his 
earliest youth, and of the generation just 
before him. He proceeds tuo laudation of 
contemporaries and co-Royalists. ‘‘ Suck- 
lin,” according to this bard, rivals Beaumont 
and Fletcher. We all think well nowa- 
days of Suckling’s happy and delicately 
slap-dash genius, but would hardly seat 
him among the divinities as a writer 
of plays. Davenant is, to Sheppard, 
worth all his forerunners rolled into 
one: he is the “ first-prefer’d of Apollo.” 
Surely 

—a Shepheard cag’d in stone 
Destin’d unto destruction, 


can be none other than Sir William Davenant, 


whom the Roundheads had this very | 
moment (1651) in prison, where he was) 


pluckily finishing his admired ‘ Gondibert.’ 
Next in merit to Davenant, Sheppard 








places Shirley, as he does again on p. 39 modern! 


of the ‘Epigrams.’ The critical acumen 
displayed in our citations is no worse 
than that dear century’s average. The ex- 
asperating defect of the little book is its lack 
of psychology, the inability to conceive 
and pass on a sharp impression, a portrait- 
sketch which, as the French say, leaps to the 
eye, and compels recognition. 


L. I. Gutney. 





RELICS OF WANSTEAD PARK. 


THE markings on the stone entablature to 
which Mr. Leonarp C. PRICE refers in his 
question at 12 S. v. 293 suggest that he has 
alighted upon one of the many job-lots 
which were ruthlessly dispersed in the 
great sale that marked the’downfall of the 
ambition of Child, the sometime autocrat 
of the East India Company (Sir Henry Yule 
says Child was “christened” Josia, not 
Josias, or Josiah) who was once dubbed 
‘‘the Satrap of the Indies.” In his un- 
finished History of England Lord Macaulay 
bestowed a great deal of trouble—and he 
evidently intended much more—upon this 
remarkable personage, who, as he says, 
‘‘attained such ascendancy in the East 
India House that soon many of the most 
important posts, both in Leadenhall Street 
and in the factories of Bombay and Bengal 
were filled by his kinsmen and creatures.” 
Beginning as a merchant’s apprentice and 
office-sweeper, Child had peddled obscurely 
in marine stores, when, about 1655, he is 
seen engaged at Portsmouth in furnishing 
stores for the Navy. Macaulay leaves 
“ Josia’’ fighting with unbroken spirit for 
the maintenance of the seriously threatened 
monopoly of the East India Company 
against all ‘“‘interlopers,’ and very frankly 
expressing for a troublesome House of 
Commons the bitterest contempt. ‘Be 
guided by my instructions,’ writes Child 
to the Agents of the Company, “and not 
by the nonsense of a few ignorant country 
gentlemen who have hardly wit enough to 
manage their own private affairs, and who 
know nothing at all about questions of 
trade.” The laws of England were, 
in the Satrap’s opinion, “a heap of 
nonsense,” compiled by these rural per- 
sons ‘‘who hardly know how to make 
laws for the good government of their 
own families, much less for the regula- 
tion of companies and foreign commerce ”’ 
—a notion which sounds strangely 
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THE SuPER-NABOB OF WANSTEAD. 


Sir J. Child, for whom, of course, a 
‘coat’? was soon found, became the super- 
nabob of what had once been part of the 
great Forest of Essex, and had spent a 
large portion of his great fortune upon the 
construction of a lordly palace and pleasaunce 
when he was visited by John Evelyn on 
March 15, 1683. The entry in the Diary 
under date March 16 is :— 

**T went. to see Sir Josiah Child’s prodigious cost 
in planting walnut trees about his seate, and 
making fish ponds, many miles in circuit, in Epping 
Forest, in a barren spot, as oftentimes these suddenly 
monied men, for the most part, seate themselves. 
He, from a merchant’s apprentice and management 
of the East India Company’s Stock, being ariv’d 
to an Estate (‘tis said) of £200,000, and lately 
married his daughter to the Eldest Sonn of the 
Duke of Beaufort, late Marquis of Worcester, with 
£50,000 portional present, and various expecta- 
tions.” 

And, by the by, Evelyn adds :— 

“I dined at Mr. Houblon’s, a rich and gentle 
French merchant (Morant in his ‘ History of Essex’ 
says the Family were eminent merchants in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth) who was building a house 
in the Forest, near Sir J. Child’s, in a place 
where the late Earl of Norwich dwelt some time, 
and which came from his lady the widow of Mr. 
Baker. It will be a pretty villa, about five miles 
from Whitechapel.” 


HorRAcE WALPOLE AND WANSTEAD. 


When on July 17, 1758, Horace Walpole 
wrote to Richard Bentley, he said :— 


**T dined yesterday at Wanstead. Many years 
have passed since I saw it. The disposition of the 
house and the prospects are better than I mapies, 
and very fine; the garden, which they tell you, 
cost as muchas the House, that is, £100,000, is 
wretched; the furniture fine but totally without 
taste; such continences and incontinences of 
Scipio and Alexander, by 1 don’t know whom! 
Such flame-coloured gods and goddesses, by Kent! 
Such family pieces—i believe the late Earl him- 
self (the heirs of Child, now Irish Peers, were in 
possession), for they are as ugly as the children 
that he really begot! The whole great apartment 
is of oak, finely carved, unpainted, and has a charm- 
ing effect. The present Karl is the most generous 
creature in the world; in the first chamber I 
entered he offered me four marble tables that lay 
in cases about the room ; I compounded, after forty 
refusals, with only a haunch of vension ; I believe 
he has not had so cheap a visit a while. I 
commend myself as | ought, for to sure, there 
were twenty ebony tables and a couch and a table 
and a glass that would have tried the virtue of a 
philosopher of double my size!” 


THomMas Hoop AND WANSTEAD Howse. 


It was at Lake House, an appanage of the 
Child-Tylney palace, that Thomas Hood 
dwelt for the four years to 1836. His fierce 
satire in the story of Miss Kilmansegg was 














inspired by the fortunes of the heirs of the 
Satrap of the Indies and the downfall and 
ignominies of the rococo and garish glories of 
Wanstead House, the site of which is a turf. 
covered mound used as a golf-ground by the: 
denizens of the neighbourhood by grace of 
the Corporation of London whose charge 
of Wanstead Park is one of the most public 
spirited of its latter day enterprises as their 
first municipality in the kingdom. Mo 





Fretpine’s ANCESTORS AT SHARPHAM 

Park, SOMERSET.—It may be worth while 
to put on record some facts, which I have 
recently noted, indicating how Henry Field- 
ing’s birthplace at Sharpham came into the: 
possession of his mother’s family. 
' Richard Davidge, a London merchant, 
bought the estate from the Dyer family and. 
others in 1657, and in 1692, after the deaths. 
of himself, his widow, and five of his children, 
the whole of the considerable Davidge 
property had come to three of the merchant's. 
daughters, viz., Sarah, wife of Henry (after- 
wards Sir Henry) Gould, grandmother of the: 
novelist, Katherine, wife of Charles Cot- 
tington of Funthill, Wilts, and Ann Davidge. 
There can be no doubt that Sarah brought 
Sharpham to her husband as her share of her 
father’s and brothers’ estates. 

The Davidges were a family of merchants: 
settled for a century or more at Bridport 
and Dorchester, Dorset. Sir Henry Gould. 
was not, as stated in Burke’s ‘ Landed 
Gentry,’ a member of the Gould family of 
Upwey, Dorset. He was in fact a son of 
Andrew Gould, a yeoman of Winsham, 
Somerset, and a grandson of Henry Gould, 
also a yeoman living at the same place.. 
Thus in Fielding the “blue blood” he 
inherited from his father was mingled with. 
another kind of blood (yeoman and com- 
mercial) derived from his mother. 

F. J. Pore.. 

17 Holland Road, W.14. 


CRATEMAN, BEDLAMER, &c.—I have re- 
cently discovered two earlier instances of 
names given to occupations than those 
recorded in ‘ N.E.D.’, and it may be worth 
while to place them in ‘N. & Q.’ for per- 
manency. 

*“‘Crateman,” 7.e., @ hawker of pottery, is 
given in the Burnley Parish Register in 1650, 
twenty-nine years earlier than the reference 
in the ‘Oxford Dictionary’; and “ bed 
lamer ’’—a lunatic, will be found in the 
Croston Parish Register for 1640, the 
earliest quotation in ‘N.E.D.’ being 1675.. 
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Some other rarely met with commpetions | 
are “ glaseman,”’ in 1625 (Wigan), a hawker 
in glassware, but in 1599 (Middleton) a 
similar individual is described as a “ carier 
of glasses ’’ (alienigena) and in 1623 (Wigan) 
as a ‘“glasyer.’ In 1677 (Croston) a 
4‘dryster’’ is met with, as a person em- 
ployed in drying something, probably in a 
pDleach field, although, of course, he may 
have been employed in a pottery, as there 
are mention in the same Register of 
‘Throwers, Panners, and Pipers, all terms 
used in the manufacture of pottery, but 
these would probably be used by persons 
peregrinating the country as hawkers, as 
there were no potteries in the districts 
mentioned at the dates given. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
Bolton. : 


PLOUGH-JAGS.—We have this day, Jan. 7, 
had a fine “gang” of plough-jags from 
Burton here. I remember when every 
village had its own “ gang,” but for many 
years Burton-on-Stather has provided the 
nly “ gang” in this neighbourhood. The 
word is given in ‘N.E.D.,’ with quotations 
from Peacock’s ‘ Ralf Skirlaugh.’ It is 
probably a variant of “ plough jogger, one 
who jogs or pushes a plough” (1605, 1658, 
c. 1787), a ploughman. The local folk-lore 
should be put on record. .A Winterton 
woman used to say that “‘ when flood was 
out over all the earth and they came out of 
Noah’s ark they was all so pleased that they 
dressed theirselves up wi’ bits o’ things an’ 
danced about, an’ the’s been plew-jags 
ever sin’,”’ 

There is a list of the characters sustained 
at Bottesford near Brigg in 1882, in 
“Between Trent and Ancholme,’ p. 316. 

J. F. F. 

Winterton, Doncaster. 


TRONMONGERS’ Hatu.—It should be noted 
in ‘N. & Q.’ that, following the damage 
done by German air-raids in June, 1917, 
and with a view to the erection of a pile of 
city offices, the Hall of the Ironmongers’ 
Company at 117 Fenchurch Street has been 
demolished. The original hall of the Com- 
pany was in Ironmonger Lane in Cheapside : 
the Company acquired its Fénchurch Street 
property in 1457. A hall was built at the 
southern end of it in 1587, and that was 
rebuilt in 1750. The building now de- 
stroyed had no special features of interest, 
but the vanishing of such a landmark 





should not pass unrecorded 
W. H. QuaRR« it, 


” 


*“ Deap ” Reckonine: ‘“ DEDUCED 
ReEcKONING.——Lloyd’s List of October 29 
draws attention to an article lately con- 
tributed by Mr. Henry Harries of the 
Meteorological Office to The Morning Post 
on the meaning and origin of the nautical 
locution ‘dead reckoning.” Mr. Harries 
took pains to point out that all the lexico- 
graphers down to Sir James Murray repeat 
the old stereotyped definition of the formula 
as it occurs in Dr. Gregory’s ‘Complete 
Dictionary of the Arts and Sciences’ 
(1819) :— 

“‘In navigation the calculation made of a ship’s 
place by means of a compass and log; the first 
serving to point out the course she sails on, and 
the other the distance run. From these two things 
given, the skilful mariner, making proper allowance 
for the variation of the compass, leeway currents, 
etc., is enabled, without any observation of the sun 
or stars, to ascertain the ship’s place tolorably 
well.” 

While this description is _ specifically 
correct as far as it goes, there has been no 
enlightenment vouchsafed hitherto as to 
how the epithet ‘‘ dead ’’ came to be applied 
to the skipper’s somewhat elaborate calcu- 
lation, the word’s meaning being classed 
in the ‘N.E.D.’ s.v. 5, as ‘ unrestricted, 
unbroken ; absolute, complete, utmost.” 

Mr. Harries, however, through long 
familiarity with the logs of the Royal Navy, 
which date back to about the year 1650, 
had the good fortune some little time back 
to make a valuable discovery. Before the 
date in question, it appears, printed log- 
books were not supplied by the Admiralty, 
and captains were in the habit of entering 
their runs in a journal ruled into different 
columns. Through lack of space the column 
that indicated the latitude deduced from 
the reckoning of the vessel’s course bore 
sometimes the abbreviated heading “‘ Ded. 
(Latt.)’’? ; and this formula came gradually 
into general use, and was adopted un- 
questioningly by English and American 
mariners throughout the world ; so that the 
true word’s actual connotation was quite 
lost sight of, and its proper origin obscured. 
The greater illiteracy of seafaring men in 
those days no doubt, contributed to the 
preservation of the secret, which may have 
been further aided by the frequency of 
naval wars with the Dutch, French, and 
Spaniards, and the many hostile encounters 
occurring with privateers, pirates, and 
smugglers. 

The Dutch equivalent of the designation 
is ruwe berekening, rough estimate, and the 
French, route estimée. N. W. Hitt, 

35 Woburn Place, W,C,1. 
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Queries. . 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


PRINCE CHARLES IN NortH DrEvon.— 
In the Northam Parish Registers an entry 
records: ‘‘ Prince Charles was at Apple- 
dore, July 10, 1645.’ After his name is 
an erasure, three inches long, where possibly 
the names of his friends or that of a ship 
had been entered. Black’s Guide states he 
was at the Scilly Isles for several months in 
that year with Lords Capel and Hopton, 
and later on escaped to Jersey and France. 
Are his movements earlier in that year 
known and recorded? A. CARRINGTON. 

Northam, N. Devon. 


VALUE OF MonEy.—We are informed that 
the present value of the sovereign amounts 
only to some 60 per cent of what it was in 
1914. I am anxious to know whether any 
tables have been published shewing the 
relative value of the sovereign, or its equiva- 
lent, at various periods of English history. 
For example, what sum, according to our 
present standards, represents the amount 
of the fine of £0,000/. inflicted upon the 
fourth [Cavendish]: Earl of Devonshire in 
April, 1687, for striking Col. Colepeper 
“within the verge of the court,” or of the 
fine of 20/. inflicted for recusancy in 1581, 
or of the 30,000!. collected as the total 
customs revenue of England for the year 
1377-78, or of the 66,000/. prescribed as the 
ransom for King Richard I. by the Treaty 
of Wurtzburg in 1193 ? 

H. Prrie-Gorpon. 


BisHors oF DurRHAM.—I am anxious to 
know the full style and titles borne by the 
Bishops of Durham while they still enjoyed 
Palatine jurisdiction (before 1836). 

H. Prrie-Gorpon. 

20 Warwick Gardens, Kensington, W.14. 


MorGan Baronetcies.—(1) John Morgan 
after 1679 styled ‘Sir John Morgan, 
Baronet,” once styled in proceedings of 
Ecclesiastical Court ‘“‘ Miles,” probably, 
almost certainly, identical with John Morgan 
who, born 1638, son of Rev. Gryffyth 
Morgan of Bangor, Cardigan, entered Trin. 
Coll., Dublin, 1657; prebendary of Tully- 
brackey, co. Limerick, 1666 ; rector of many 
parishes in Kerry; trustee with Earl of 
Thomond to the Stoughton Estates, 1672; 
Chantor of Ardfest, &c., forfeited all livings 


| by reason of absence, 1696-7 ; appears in 
several Chancery proceedings in Ireland, 
and frequently absent on leave abroad or 
in England. The P.R.O. Records, Ireland, 
have been pretty thoroughly searched. 

His leave of absence in 1679 dates a few 
days after the death of Sir Thomas Morgan, 
Bt.,of Liangattrch, and Governor of Jersey. 

He first appears in Kerry, 1674, and is 
styled of Killarney, which may be Killary- 
of which Edward Morgan was rector, 1664. 

(2) Edward Morgan, Archdeacon of Ard- 
fest, 1670; died or retired about 1675-6; 
first appears as Rector of Castleisland and 
other Kerry parishes, 1664. His son Robert 
was a rector in Tipperary. He probably 
was brother to the Chantor above mentioned. 
The Kerry livings held by E. M. were in gift. 
of the Herberts, who: were connected with. 
Llantamaw and Llangattrch Morgans in 
Wales. The descendants of these eclergy- 
men have always claimed a descent from 
Welsh baronets of the name. It is possible- 
that the Rev. John Morgan claimed the title 
of a cousin. In 1658 Richard Cromwell is 
said to have knighted a John Morgan. 
This is possibly an error for Sir Thomas: 
Morgan who received a Cromwellian knight- 
| hood for the victory of the Danes and sub- 
; sequently a Caroline baronetcy. 

Claims to a descent from the Llantamaw 
baronetcy were put forward by the Morgans 
of Monastuerau, co. Kildare, m a pedigree 
published by Geo. Blacker Morgan in 1884. 
But no descent could be shown beyond: 
middle of the eighteenth century. 

Could this family of Kerry Morgans b® 
anything to the Morgan-Williams who were: 
ancestors of Oliver Cromwell ? There 1S: 
an old peasant tradition which calls them. 
near friends, 7.e., relatives of Cromwell. 

JOHN WARDELL. 

36 Trinity College, Dublin. 


MatHEW MyYERSE entered Winchester’ 
College, eged 11, from Milton, in 1547. He 
went to Christ Church, Oxford, in 1553, and’ 
took the degree of B.A. in 1556. He was @ 
Senior Student of Christ Church when he- 
was ordained sub-deacon in London in. 
December, 1557. He became rector ofi 
Chelsea in 1558, but was deprived in 1559: 
to make room for his Edwardian prede¢essor.. 
He was prebendary of Highleigh in the 
Cathedral of Chichester for some short time 
about 1561, and held other preferments in 
the diocese of Chichester, and in 1572 he 
became rector of Bedhampton, near Havant, 
Hants. Further particulars about him would 





be welcome. JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT.- 
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Leigh Hunt on SHELLEY.—Will some 
student of the literary decade 1820-30, 
and thereabouts, be so good as to “ place ”’ 
an article by Leigh Hunt on Shelley, 
beginning :— 

“One of the coadjutors in the present work was 
to have been Percy Shelley, a writer with whose 
stories of learning and knowledge and beautiful 
prose style the public have yet to become 
intimate.” 

It would be sought naturally in The 
Liberal, but is not there. It might be in 
The Literary Pocket Book, 1819-22; but no 
copy of this work is in the chief public 
libraries. L. M. M. 

60 Seymour Place, W. 


‘New Bata GuipEe’ (Anstey, 1766).— 
Has the writer of the letters contained in 
this interesting little book, or the recipients, 
ever been identified ? H. C. B. 


Houmes Famity oF DEVONSHIRE.—Could 
any reader give me information concerning 
the pedigree and descendants of the Holmes 
family of Devonshire. Their arms, I believe, 
re: Barry of six, argent and azure, and 
on a canton gules a chaplet of the first ; 
arest: a holly tree vert, fructed gules; 
motto : Holme Semper Viret. 

Information is also desired as to when 
:and to whom these arms were granted. 

J. P. Houmes. 

48 Lavender Gardens, S.W.11. 


“Tusus ” : A CHRISTIAN NamE.—TI should 
‘be glad of particulars of the origin and use 
of ‘“Tubus” as a Christian name. It 
-eccurs in the Registers of parishes in South 
Devon, and runs through the Sparke family 
for some generations. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Rev. James Hews Bransspy.—The only 
scrap of information given about him in 
Dr. 8. Austin Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary of 
British and American Authors,’ is ‘‘f*heo- 
logical Treatises,’ 1806-14. He is known to 
‘have brought out small guide-books such as 
the following: ‘Sketch of History of Car- 
narvon Castle, 1829,’ <‘ Description of 
Carnarvon and the District, 12mo, Car- 
narvon. 1845,’ ‘ Guide to Llanberis,” ‘ Guide 
‘to Beddgelest.’ Other productions may 
ihave been issued by him. 

He i: known to have settled in 
‘Carnarvon, and, during his residence in the 
town, builc and lived in a fine stone mansion 
lecally known a3 ‘Bron Hendre,’” and 
bounded on one side by the extant remains 


Bransby’s School, or as vernacularly styled 
Ysgol Bransby. 

Particulars relating to birth, his years of 
association and identity with Carnarvon, 
where he died and where buried, and any 


mentionable ana would oblige. Was he 
known or suspected to be a Unitarian ? 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


Sims.—{[ should be glad to learn any 
information about the following four boys 
of this name, who were educated at West- 
minster School :— 

(1) —— Sims, who was at school in 1733. 

(2) Henry Sims, who was admitted in 
June, 1732, aged 9. 

(3) James, who was admitted in January, 
1730/31, aged 9. , 

(4) Sims Sims, who was admitted in June, 
1719, aged 13. G. F. BR. B. 


Dora WILBERFoss.—There is a family 
tradition that a lady of this name was burnt 
at the stake at Beverley, and that she had 
been a nun at Nunkeeling Priory. I can 
find no confirmation of the tradition in 
Foxe’s ‘ Book of Martyrs,’ nor have I seen the 
name in connexion with either the martyr- 
doms of the Reformation or of the Marian 
persecution. Is anything known of her? 
She was of the family of Wilberfoss of 
Wilberfoss. H. WILBEeRFORCE-BELL. 

21 Park Crescent, Oxford. 


Go«ciBus.—This surname occurs at Watten 
(Nord), in French Flanders. There are 
several families so named, but I have not 
come across it in other towns or villages in 
the district. What is its origin ? 

rH. 


SwaRTVAGHER.—This surname occurs in 
the Pas-de-Calais. Is it Flemish ? 
Po... 


Knock Hunprep Row, MIDHURST.— 
What is the origin of this place-name in 
the centre of this little old Sussex town ? 





{ 
j 





of an old Roman wall. He also built and 
kept a private school, familiarly known as 





J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 
Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


Dreux Famity.—I should be glad to 
hear whether anything is known of the 
descendants of the noble French family of 
Dreux, Huguenot refugees, some of which 
family settled in Glasgow. The Comte de 
Dreux is mentioned in the royal lineage, 
kings of Scotland, in Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ 
wherein it is stated that in the year 1285 
King Alexander III. married Yolande, 
daughter of the Count de Dreux, d.s.p. 
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A Watson appears to have married one of 
these refugees towards the end of the eigh- 
teenth century—perhaps about 1780. Can 
any reader also tell me where I can find the 
pedigree of this family ? Their pedigree to 
the present day would interest me _ parti- 
cularly. G. D. McGricor. 


GORDON: A JACOBITE BANKER AT Bov- 
LOGNE.—In March, 1723, Lord Carteret, 
Secretary for the South, got hold of a sus- 
picious letter which was to have been 
conveyed to M. Gordon, banker at Boulogne, 
by Roger Garth of Hammersmith, skipper 
of the sloop Dove. Garth said he knew 
Gordon and suspected him of being a 
Jacobite agent. Does any reader know 
who this Gordon was? I think it was 
Alexander, and that he was the son: of 
William Gordon, the Jacobite banker at 
Paris, who figures so largely in the ‘ Stuart 
Papers.’ J. M. Buiiocs. 

37 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 





Mrs. Gorpon, Nove.ist.—Between 1844 
and 1857 a certain Mrs. Gordon published in 
London four novels, mostly about life on 
Scottish estates. They included ‘ The For- 
tunes of the Falconars, ‘ Musgrave,’ ‘ Kings- 
connell, and ‘Sir Gervase Grey.’ One of 
them is dedicated, to ‘‘ Delta” (David 
Macbeth Moir) whom she evidently knew. 
Who was she ? J. M. Buttocs. 

37 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


INSCRIPTION ON StonE.—The first part 

of an inscribed stone upon this house is 
XIV 
GIR 
E.C. D. praefec Reg. C. P. T.. 

and I should be glad of any information as 
to the meaning of the third line. The house 
was built in 1774, and the builder, John 
Chadwick, was a magistrate and officer in 
the Militia. He was also described upon 
another stone as ‘“‘Armigero”’ and ‘ The- 
saurio.”’ 

Can the line above have reference to any 
of his public positions ? 

RicHARD HEAPE. 
Healey Hall, Rochdale. 


“THE WaoLte Duty or Man.”’—This 
Scriptural phrase was adopted in the year 
1657 (as appears from an _ introductory 
4To the Bookseller’), as the title of a cele- 
brated Christian manual which went through 
several editions and had a very extensive 
circulation for nearly two hundred years. 
It was translated into Welsh in 1672 by one 
John Langford, and again in 1718 by the 





famous translator, the Rev. Edward Samuel, 
But the name of the author has never been 
put on the title-page, and we in Wales are 
led to believe, by our literary historians, 
that the name is not known. Is this so? 
Looking through an old book list the other 
day I came across the names of these seven 
books by “‘the learned and pious Author 
of ‘The Whole Duty of Man’: (1) ‘The 
Duty of Man’; (2) ‘The Causes of Decay of 
Christian Piety’; (3) ‘The Gentleman’s. 
Calling ; (4) The Lady’s Calling’ ; (5) ‘ The 
Government of the Tongue’; (6) ‘ Art of 
Contentment’; (7) ‘The Lively Oracles: 
given to us.’ This book list was issued at; 
Oxford in 1730, but I find praetically the 
same list issued by Edward Pawlett,. 
‘“Chancery Lane, near Fleet Street,” in. 
1667. Besides the above, the twe book 
lists referred to also have ‘The Whole Duty. 
of Man’ ‘put into significant Latin for: 
the use of Schools.”’ 

Is the name of the author of all these: 
books quite unknown and to remain so ? 

T. Lircuip JONES. 


UNcOLLECTED Kipiinc ItTems: ‘ WITH 
NuMBER THREE’: ‘SURGICAL AND MEDI- 
cAL.—At 11 8. ix. 309 the following is 
stated by J. R. H. :— 

‘“*Among the stories of the Boer War which 
appeared in 1900 in The Daily Express were two 
not given by Mr. Youne: With ‘Nunvher Three’ 
(four issues of the paper), ‘Surgicah and Medical’ 
(two issues).” 

We desire for bibliographical purposes 
to locate these more exactly. The editor 
of The Daily Express has been unable to: 
trace them, and a search at the British: 
Museum has failed. If any reader cam 
furnish us with dates of publication we shal? 
be obliged, B, F, Stevens & Brown. 

4 Trafalgar Square, W.C,2. 


Hector Borcr’s ‘History or Scor- 
LAND: BELLENDEN’S TRANSLATION.—Dr. 
R. W. Chambers and I have undertaken 
for the Scottish Text Society an edition of 
Bellenden’s translation of Hector Boece’s 
‘ History of Scotland.’ 

The manuseript which will be used as the 
basis of this edition is the ‘ Auchinleck 
Manuscript,’ which is now in the library of 
University College, London, and which was 
formerly in the libraries of James Boswelk 
and the library of the Earl of Kinnoull. 

Six other manuscripts are known: one 
in the library of the Marquis of Bath at 
Longleat; a second in the ‘Advocates. 
Library, Edinburgh ; a third in the library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge ; a fourth im 
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the Pierpont Morgan Library, and the others, 
probably copies of the printed text, in the 
possession of Dr. George Neilson and Mr. 
Brown of Glasgow. 

We are anxious to ascertain whether any 
other manuscripts of Bellenden are known 
to exist. and should be very much obliged 
if you could find room for this inquiry in 
‘N. & Q.’, in order that any readers who 
know of manuscripts of Bellenden may 
communicate with us at University College, 
London. Watter D. SETON. 

University College Hall, Ealing, W. 


Harris Famity oF Essex (Southminster, 
Creeksea, Woodham-Mortimor and Maldon). 
—Can any one kindly give information 
(1) as to where the second wife of Sir Arthur 
Harris of Creeksea, Anne Salter, widow of 
Sir Henry Bowyer, and her son Salter 
Harris, were buried. Sir Arthur was buried 
in 1632 at Creeksea, and his eldest son Sir 
Cranmer Harris in 1674 at Woodham- 
Mortimor, and (2) what family bore the 
coat of Argent, guttée de larmes, usually 
blazoned 3, 2, 3, but also 4, 3, 2, 1, quartered 
with that of Harris in the seventeenth 
century. H. C. FANSHAWE. 


MretTHOpD OF REMEMBERING FIGURES.— 
Mr. Stokes lectured on Memory at Cam- 
bridge in 1872, and had a figure alphabet. 
Has he left any trace of his system behind 
him ? H. PetuHam Burn, Major. 

National Club. 


BATMANSON [OR BATMISON] OLIVER, of 
Gilligate, near the city of Durham, land- 
owner in West Auckland, co. Durham ; 
over whose estates there were suits in the 
Durham Chancery Court on Feb. 19, 1619, 
Apr. 6, 1619, and Dec. 2, 1620, is said to have 
entered into Religion at the Charterhouse. 
Can any reader give further details of him ? 

J. W. F. 


CLERGYMEN aT WatTeRLoo.—It is said 
that there were eight clergymen present 
at the battle of Waterloo. What were 
their names, and what is known of them ? 

J. W. F. 


Sm Rosert Bett or Braurprt, Lord 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer, bore for 
arms, Sa., a fess ermine between three 
church bells arg. In the earlier editions of 


Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry’ the family of 
Bell of Woolsington are shewn as possessing 
the same arms ; while from a “ trick ’’ to be 
seen in Warburton’s MSS. in the Lansdown 
Collection at the British Museum, the arms 
of the Bells of Thirsk are also seen to have 





been the same in the early eighteenth 
century. Was the above coat granted to 
a@ common ancestor of all three families, 
and if so which is the senior branch of the 


Sir Robert himself was not the 
LEBEL. 


three ? 
ancestor. 


HALLOWE’EN.—Can any reader kindly 
give particulars, or direct to sources of 
information concerning the old superstition 
that on the night of Hallowe'en the appari- 
tions of those persons who are to die in the 
course of the year always appear in the 
churchyard of the place where they dweil ? 

(Rev.) H. CHAPMAN. 

The Vicarage, Forest Gate, E.7. 


JAMES.—The Rt. Rev. William James, 
Master of University College, Oxford, 1572, 
Dean of Christ Church, 1584, Dean of 
Durham, 1596, and Bishop of Durham, 
1606-17, married as his third wife Isabel, 
widow of Robert Atkinson, Alderman of 
Newcastle. Who were the parents of Isabel? 
When was the bishop born ? 

H. Prrie-Gorpon.. 

20 Warwick Gardens,*Kensington, W.14. 


SCANDINAVIA, ICELAND, FINLAND: BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY WANTED.—I am compiling a 
list of books ‘in English relating to Scandi- 
navia, Iceland and Finland and should be 
glad if any of your readers would write to 
me and suggest the names of books of travel 
in these countries or of works dealing with 
their customs, folk-lore, history and litera- 
ture. HERBERT WRIGHT. 

University College, Bangor. 


T. Forster, M.B.—Can any of your 
readers refer me to further data concerning 
T. Forster, M.B., Corpus Christi Coll., Cam- 
bridge, who revised and edited The Perennial 
Calender, published London (Harding, Mavor 
& Lepard), 1824; and inform me who was. 
‘* Philostratus,’’ who wrote ‘ Fides Catho- 
lica, apparently during the life-time of 
Malthus ? More ADEY. 








CHARLES PaRKER is described in the 
‘Concertatio Ecclesiz ’ as ‘‘ nobilis sacerdos, 
exul, doctor theologiz, et frater Baronis de 
Morleio, electus episcopus.”’ The ‘D.N.B.’ 
(xliii. 239) says that he was born Jan. 28, 
1537, and was a younger brother of Henry, 
ninth Lord Morley. 

From Gough’s ‘Sepulchral Monuments,’ 
vol. i. p. 216, it appears that Charles Parker 
de Morley in the year 1590, being the 
thirtieth year of his exile for the Catholic 








faith, put up @ monument to Lionel of Ant- 
werp, Duke of Clarence, second son of King 
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Edward III., from whom he claimed descent, 
“in the nave of the church of St. Austin’s 
monastry ” at Pavia. I have been, unable to 
ascertain what is the church at Pavia to 
which allusion is made. 

Gough goes on to state that ‘Charles 
Parker was titular bishop of Man, and retired 
hither from England in Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign,’ but as Bishop of Sodor and Man he is 
not recognized either by Gams or by Eubel, 
and he was not an “electus episcopus ”’ to 
this or any other English see when Queen 
Mary died. 

He became rector of Great Parndon, 
Essex, and Swanton Morley, Norfolk, in 
1558, and absented himself from the visita- 
tion of 1559, but was not succeeded in his 
livings till 1571. He was studying in Paris 
in February, 1561 (‘Cal. S.P., Span.’ Eliz., 
vol. i. p. 184), and it is possible that he took 
the degree of 8.T.D. there. In 1572 he was 
living at Louvain and in 1581 at Milan. It 
is not known when Charles Parker retired 
to “St. Austin’s monastry ”’ at Pavia, where, 
as Gough says, “‘ he erected other monuments 
in the adjoining cloister for Francis, Prince of 
Lorraine, and for Richard de la Pole, Duke 
of Suffolk, who was killed on the French 
side at the battle of Pavia” in 1525. 

Are these _monuments still extant ? 
When and where did Charles Parker die ? 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


VENABLES.—Peter Venables, b. circa 1649, 
m. [licence July 30, 1709] at the age of 60 
Sarah Roberts [b. 1690, d. Feb. 25, 1713}. 
He d. Aug. 7, 1720, and both were buried 
at Tewkesbury Abbey. Was Peter a son of 
Peter Venables of Kinderton who had issue 
(unnamed in the ‘ Visitation of Cheshire,’ 
1613) by his first two wives, Mary, dau. 
of Sir Richard Wilbraham of Woodhey, Bt., 
and Frances, natural dau. of Robert Chol- 
mondeley, Earl of Leinster? If so, by which 
wife ? Is it possible to establish the parent- 
age of Sarah Roberts ? 

H. Pirte-Gorpon. 


CISTERCIAN Buripines.—In The Yorkshire 
Archeological Journal, vol. xv. p. 245, there 
are three chapters on the Cistercian Order 
contributed by Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite. 
In a note at the end he says that he hopes 
before long to write two more chapters, 
viz., on the Decay of the Rule and on the 
Cistercian Buildings. Will someone tell 
me if these chapters were ever written, and 
if so, be kind enough to let me have the 
reference ? H. P. Harr. 

The Vicarage, Ixworth, Bury St. Edmunds. 





Rocer O’SHAvueNEsSY : LETTERS WANTED 
—In his ‘ Historical Portraits of the Tudor 
Period,’ vol. iv. page 39, the author (S, 
Hubert Burke) quotes from the ‘ Letters of 
the Rev. Roger O’Shaughnessy—on_ the 
Dominican fathers and the English Re- 
formers, printed at Brussells, 1601.” 

May I ask whether any reader can say 
where a copy of these letters exists ? 

ALPHA. 


‘** CocKAGEE’”’: ‘“‘CyPRESS”’: WINES OR 
LiquEeuRS.—In clearing out the wine cellar 
here the other day, a number of labels were 
found at the back of a bin. They are of 
earthenware with a white glaze and the 
names, in fine bold characters, are printed 
over thé glaze. They are mostly “ Port,” 
‘** Burgundy,” &c., but amongst the names 
are two with which I am entirely unfamiliar. 
These are ‘“‘Cockagee’’ and ‘“‘ Cypress.’ 
Were they wines, liqueurs, or cordials ? 

The ‘N.E.D.’ does not help me, nor the 
‘Century Dictionary,’ nor Barry’s ‘ History 
of Wines,’ 1775, nor other books on the 
subject which I have consulted. 

The house is an old one, probably built 
one hundred and twenty years ago, or even 
more. E. T. BaLpwin. 

1 Gloucester Place, W. 


WituraM EL.is, ENGRAVER.—Seven illus- 
trative plates after drawings by P. H. 
Wilson were executed for a book ‘ View of 
Ruins ; Principal Houses destroyed during 
Riots at Birmingham in 1791,’ by the 
Zforesaid Ellis. The rare work was an 
oblong folio volume. 

Can any knowledge be imparted about 
the engraver in question ? 

PAR th) «| | Angurrn WILLIAMS. 


SamMuEL Row.Lanps.—Particulars elicit- 
able concerning Samuel Rowlands, author 
of ‘ Martin Mark,’ 1610, would be esteemed. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


James I.: CoRMORANTS, &C., FOR FISH- 
ING.—That the osprey (Pandion halicetus) 
was certainly kept by James I. with cor- 
morants and tame otters on the Thames at 
Westminster in 1618 for fishing purposes 
has been shown by Mr. Hartine. It 
would be interesting to discover any further 
details of this attempt on the part of King 
James to make use of such a bird as the 
osprey, or indeed, any corroboration of 
reclaimed ospreys being successfully trained 
in England or elsewhere for sport. 

J. H. GuRNEY. 

Keswick Hall, Norwich. 
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SARAH’S COFFEE-HOUSE.—In the ‘ Court 
Book’ of the East India Company 
(vol. xxxvii.A, p. 167) is the following entry, 
under date Jan. 31, 1698-9: **‘ Ordred That 
a Bill of 2. 5s. 6d. from Sarah’s Coffee-house 
for Tea and Coffee at Mercers hall....be 

aid.” 
' Who was Sarah, and where was her coffee- 
house ? L.. M. ANSTEY. 


‘Fray ” : ARCHAIC MEANING OF THE 
Worp.—In a letter to Coleridge, July 6, 
1796, Lamb writes :— 

‘These mighty spouters-out of panegyric waters 
have, 2 of ’em, scattered their fray even upon me, 
and the waters are cooling and refreshing.”’ 

All editors of the ‘ Letters’ have sub- 
stituted the word ‘‘ spray’ for “‘ fray,” but 
that Lamb intended to write ‘fray’ no 
one who has seen the original of the letter 
can doubt. We all know that he was fond 
of using words in their old, rather than in 
their modern, sense. Can any example be 
found in old writers of the word “fray” 
being used in the sense of “‘ spray’ ? 

The nearest I have found is in Spenser's 
‘Faerie Queene,’ II. xii. 45 :— 

Ye might have seen the frothy billows fry 
Under the ship as thorough them she went. 
I should much like to be able to prove that 
Lamb’s writing ‘‘ fray ’’ was not a mere slip 
of the pen, as editors have hitherto taken for 
granted. (Mrs.) G. A. ANDERSON. 
The Moorlands, Woldingham, Surrey. 


CAVALIER OFrFicERS.—In Nicholl’s ‘ Col- 
lectania Topographica and Genealogica’ is 
a copy of a list of “The Names of the In- 
digent Officers certifyed out of the County of 
Salop by his Majesty’s Commissioners ap- 
pointed by Act of Parliament for that 
purpose.”’ These lists were ordered by the 
Act (14 Cav. 2, ce. 8) to be sent by the 
Commissioners to London for the purpose of 
having the grant made by the Act allotted 
to the various counties. So far inquiries at 
the Public Record Office have not enabled me 
to trace any more of these lists. Can any of 
your readers tell me where any of them are 
to be found ? J. B. W. 


‘Hocus Pocus’: ‘ A Ricw Girr.’—Could 
any one tell me the date of the first edition 
of ‘Hocus Pocus,’ by White, and also the 
date of first edition of ‘ A Rich Gift’ ? The 
last work deals in conjuring and curious 
matter. I was told by one of the gentlemen 
at the British Museum that they did not 
possess a copy of ‘A Rich Gift.’ This I 
find hard to believe, for I fancy there were 
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several editions of it. I had one in my 
hand lately, date 1677. I have been told 
that the second edition of ‘ Hocus Pocus’ 
came out about 1634. 

I should be very pleased with a speedy 
answer, as the information is needed 
immediately. Please reply direct. 

R. Evans. 

37 Ponsonby Buildings, Charles Street, 

lackfriars, S.E. 


Henry Coppinetron.—The improver of 
the microscope, after whom the Coddington 
lens was named, married a daughter of 
Dr. Batten of Haileybury College and died 
1845. What is known of his ate nas’ | " 

C. B. A. 


Fincu Famity: WINCHELSEY.—Can any 
of your readers tell me where I can find an 
account, historical or traditional, of the 
family of Finch of Winchelsey, &c., in Sussex, 
and of Sandhurst and Tenterden, &c., in 
Kent, prior to their being merged in the 
Herberds, “ alias Finch,” temp. Edward IL., 
and where is there any detailed account of 
Old Winchelsey, destroyed 1286-7 ? 
ifod P. EE. H. 


Louis DE BOULLONGNE, THE YOUNGER»? 
1654-1733.—Can any of your readers give me 
information as to four pictures painted by 
this artist: ‘The Four Elements: Earth, 
Air, Fire, and Water’? These pictures were 
engraved, two by Dupuis and two by 
Desplaces, and the engravings are well 
known; but what I want to find out is 
where the original pictures now are. 

J. 8S. L. 

Edinburgh. 


ENGLISH VERSION OF QUOTATION WANTED. 
—Can any of your readers furnish me with 
the popular accredited version of the follow- 
ing Latin acrostic ? 

Nitimur in vanum, dant auri pondera nomen 

We strive in vain, it is the heavy purse that counts. 

Is this near it ? Toun W. Brown. 
Ty Hedd, North Road Aberystwyth. 


Lorp BowEN : REFERENCE TO DANIEL IN 
tHE Lions Den.—I shall be greatly obliged 
if any reader could direct me to the record 
of the late Lord Bowen’s life history where 
I could see the speech he made at some 
dinner in which he referred to Daniel in the 
den, and, I think, said that the 
historian was to be congratulated in the fact 
that “‘he was spared the necessity of an 


after dinner speech ’’—or some such remark, 
A... 
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Replies. 


HENRY WASHINGTON. 
(12 S. vi. 290.) 


THE autograph in Chaucer’s Works, now in 
the possession of Str HerBERT MAXWELL is 
most likely that of Henry Washington who 
married on Oct. 7, 1689, Eleanor Harrison 
of South Cave, Yorks. By this marriage 
Henry Washington ultimately became lord 
of the manor of South Cave and he had 
four daughters and two sons. Susanna was 
born at South Cave in 1694 and died the 
same year; Elizabeth was baptised at the 
same place in 1696; Anne married John 
Idell, who obtained the manor of South 
Cave in 1719; the elder son, Richard 
‘Washington, was in 1710 living in London. 
His son William and his daughter Mary are 
only mentioned in his will. According to 
some Chancery Proceedings at the Public 
Record Office (Whittington, Easter, 1700, 
‘No. 254) Henry Washington was nephew 
to Katharine. wife of John Arthur of 
Doncaster, gent.: he was her half-sister’s 
son. He occurs’ again in other Chancery 

roceedings (Whittington, Michaelmas and 

il., 1707, No. 305), where he is described 
as of Lincoln’s Inn, gent. He was then 
acting on behalf of Elizabeth Gellott, who 
before her marriage with Stephen Gellott 
was Elizabeth Washington, one of the four 
daughters of Col. Henry Washington, the 
gallant defender of Worcester in the Civil 
‘War. ' 

Henry Washington’s will (Tenison 248), 

dated Oct. 6, 1717, mentions his wife 
Eleanor, his manor of South Cave, his three 
younger children Anne, William and Mary, 
his trusty friend George Washington of 
Covent Garden, apothecary, his house in 
Cookham, Berks. The will was proved by 
Eleanor Washington, widow, on Dec. 15, 
1718. 
& Her burial entry “‘ Mrs. Elienora Washing- 
ton, widow,” occurs on June 9, 1735, in the 
parish church register of Redgrave, co. 
‘Suffolk, + » wp f 


Srr Hersert Maxwe tt, if he likes, can 
have a copy of Henry Washington’s pedi- 
gree connecting him with the Flemings of 
Rydal and the Earl of Lonsdale. 

T. Pape. 
Orme Boys’ School, Newcastle, Staffs. 











AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 


(12S. ii. 3, 43, 75, 84, 122, 129, 151, 163,191, 
204, 229, 243, 272, 282, 311, 324, 353, 364, 
391, 402, 431, 443, 473, 482, 512, 524; 
iii. 11, 46, 71, 103, 132, 190, 217, 234, 267, 
304.) 


3rd Foot Guards (12 §. ii. 165, 231; v. 270; 
vi. 17.) 


Daniel Jones, app. captain-lieutenant and 
lieutenant-colonel, Nov. 7, 1759; captain 
and lieutenant-colonel, Sept. 1, 1760 ; second 
major, Nov. 3, 1769 ; first major (and brevet- 
colonel), April 18, 1770; lieutenant-colonel 
of the regiment, Feb. 22, 1775, till 1777; 
major-general, Aug. 29, 1777; lieutenant- 
general, Feb. 19, 1779; colonel 2nd Foot, 
Aug. 7, 1777, till he d. Nov. 18, 1793. 

Edward A’Court, brother to William 
(12 S. ii. 165), and 4th son of Pierce A’Court, 
M.P., was acaptain in De Grangue’s (new) 
60th Foot, Jan. 27, 1741, till he d. in Ireland, 
December, 1745. ; 

William Lindsay, lieutenant and captain 
in the regiment, March, 1744, d. Nov. 1745. 

Hon. John Maitland, lieutenant and 
captain, September, 1743; wounded at 
Fontenoy ; third and youngest son of 5th 
Earl of Lauderdale; was the Capt. John 
Maitland who was a Gentleman Usher, 
Quarterly Waiter (1001.), to the Princess of 
Wales, 1736, till 1753 or 1754. He was 
the John Maitland appointed captain of 
the Independent Company of Invalids doing 
duty at Landguard Fort, December, 1753, 
till Nov. 8, 1756. 

James Leslie d. March, 1745. 

Montagu Blomer, lieutenant and captain, 
January, 1744; captain-lieutenant and 
lieutenant-colonel, Aug. 27, 1753; captain 
and lieutenant-colonel, Dec. 24, 1755; left 
1765; brevet-colonel, Feb. 19, 1762; d. 
September or October, 1772. Presumably 
the Montagu Blomer who matriculated from 
Christ Church, Oxford, May 26, 1726, aged 
17, as “ son of Ralph Blomer of Canterbury, 
doctor.”” His kinsman Dr. Thomas Blomer 
d. Jan. 29, 1764, aged 85, Vicar of Lavington, 
and for thirty years Chaplain to George II. 
(Gent. Mag.). 

Richard Lyttelton of Little Ealing, Middle- 
sex, fifth but third surviving son of Sir 
Thomas Lyttelton, 4th Bart., M.P., of 
Frankley, co. Worcester, was a Page of 
Honour to Queen Caroline in 1734 till 1737 ; 
captain in Jeffreys’s 10th Marines, Jan. 27, 
1741; brevet-lieutenant-colonel April 11, 
1744; a deputy quartermaster-general in 1742 
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and 1744, on half-pay till major-general, 
Feb. 3, 1757; lieutenant-general, April 5, 
1759; brevet-colonel (as deputy adjutant- 
-general), April 16, 1747. M. Dec. 23, 1745, 
Lady Rachel (Russell), daughter of 2nd 
Duke of Bedford, widow of Ist Duke of 
Bridgwater; was M.P. Brackley, 1747 to 
1754; Poole, 1754 to 1761; K.B., August, 
1753 ; Master of the Jewel Office, December, 
1756, to 1762 ; Governor of Minorca, Decem- 
‘ber, 1762 ; of Guernsey, March, 1766, till he 
d., s.p., Oct. 1, 1770. Horace Walpole 
-described him and his wife as ‘‘ the best- 
humoured people in the world.” 

John Whitwell, first son of William Whit- 

-wellof Oundle, Northants, b. there March 13, 
1719; lieutenant and captain Coldstream 
‘Guards, March 17, 1744; captain and 
jieutenant-colonel 3rd Foot Guards (as 
J. Griff Whitwell), Keb. 18. 1747; first 
“major thereof, May 2, 1758, to 1759 ; A.D.C. 
to the King (and brevet-colonei), May 29, 
1756; adjutant-general, April, 1778, to 
1780; colonel 50th Foot, Oct. 23, 1759; 
-of 33rd Foot, May 5, 1760; of Ist Horse 
Grenadier Guards, March 21, 1766, till he 
-d., 8.p., at Audley End, May 25, 1797, aged 
78 ; major-general, June 25, 1759 ; lieutenant- 
general, Jan. 19, 1761; general, April 2, 
1778; Field-Marshal, July 30, 1796. Took 
by Act of Parliament, 1749, the surname and 
arms of Griffin on receiving from his aunt, 
Elizabeth, Countess of Portsmouth, her share 
in the Saffron Walden estate, and succeeded 
-at her death, July, 1762, to Audley End 
House; was created K.B., March (and 
installed by proxy, May 26), 1761; better 
known as Sir John Griffin Griffin. He was 
M.P. Andover, November, 1749, till 1784; 
summoned to the House of Lords as Lord 
Howard de Walden, Oct. 3, 1784; created 
‘Lord Braybrooke, Sept. 5, 1788; Recorder 
of Saffron Walden in 1775 ; Lord Lieutenant, 
Custos Rotulorum, and Vice-Admiral of 
Essex, all till death. 


Hon. John Barrington, A.D.C. to the! 


King (and brevet-colonel), May 25, 1756; 
‘served several campaigns in Flanders, and 
took Guadeloupe, 1758; general and Com- 
‘mander-in-Chief in the West Indies, May 12, 
1759 ; colonel 8th Foot, Oct. 24, 1759, till he 
a. at Paris, April 2, 1764; major-general, 
June 25. 1759; Lieutenant-Governor of 
Berwick (1821. 10s.) in 1761. Third son of 
lst Viscount Barrington; m. Elizabeth, 
daughter of Florentius Vassal. 

John Prideaux, captain and lieutenant- 


-eolonel, Feb. 24, 1748 ; second major thereof, 


May 2, 1758; colonel 55th Foot, Oct. 28, 
1758, till he was accidentally ‘‘ killed by the 





bursting of a cohorn,” July 20, 1759, while 
in command of the forces in the trenches 
before Fort Niagara ; local brigadier-general 
in North America, Oct. 28, 1758. Second 
son of Sir John Prideaux, 6th Bart., of 
Netherton, Devon—wrongly said in Burke’s 
‘Peerage and Baronetage’ to have been 
** a colonel in the 55th Regiment,’ which des- 
cription, of course, applied to his son, of 
whom Burke proceeds to say :— 

‘‘ This gallant officer, the friend and companion 

in arms of Wolfe and Amherst, was one of the 
three young generals selected by the Earl of 
Chatham to restore the credit of the British 
arms, which had suffered by a series of reverses 
in North America. He led the forces under his 
command with uninterrupted success to Niagara, 
where he lost his life through the awkwardness 
of an artilleryman while besieging that fortress 
in 1759.” 
He m. Elizabeth, daughter of Col. Rolt, and 
sister of Sir Edward Baynton Rolt, Bart., of 
Spye Park, and d.v.p. His eldest son John 
Wilmot succeeded his grandfather as 7th 
Bart., 1766. W. R. WittiaMs. 





GEORGE Borrow: Lieut. Parry (12 S. 
v. 95, 333).—The court martial referred to 
by W. B. H. at the last reference arose out 
of a “‘ ragging’’ case that took place in the 
46th Regiment. This regiment, the old 
South Devonshire, was quartered at Windsor 
in the summer of 1854, and some of the 
junior officers appear to have taken a dislike 
to one of the subalterns, Lieut. Perry (not 
Parry), and evidently determined to make 
the regiment “too hot for him.” They 
seem, however, to have carried things too 
far, with the result that the matter was 
inquired into by a court martial. The 
proceedings before this tribunal, and the 
finding of the court, gave rise to a good deal 
of comment, public opinion as not unusual 
being expressed in the pages of Punch. In 
the issue for Aug. 12, 1854, a set of verses 
appeared, entitled ‘ A Court Martial for me,’ 
the tone of which can be gathered from the 
two concluding lines :— 

A court martial the rarest of courts in my eyes is ; 

No a other we’ve had since JUDGE JEFFERIES 
ied. 

the refrain being :— 

Sing, over the left, boys, and like a whale, very, 

And ** Where are your witnesses,” eh, Mr. PERRY ? 

In the next number (Aug. 19, 1854) there 
is an article professing to give extracts from 
‘The Officer’s Own Book’ :— 

1. Drawing the Badger. 

2. Sing a song of sixpence—or the Forty-Sixth 
Undress. 

3. Bolstering. 
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with descriptions of these ‘‘ Military Sports | There was a Thomas Lewkenor who was: 
and Pastimes.” This is illustrated by a! Vicar of Hamsey ,from 1563 to 1568/9. 
woodcut depicting little pigs, dressed up, Probably this was the person of this name- 
playing in school. The severest comment|who matriculated from Trinity College, 
however is the cartoon (full-page), “Selling | Cambridge, in 1557/8, and took the degree of 
Out,” in the same number. This represents | B.A. in 1562/3. 
@ young officer in uniform, with ‘‘ 46” on his | ¢ 
shoulder-belt, saying to a regular Bill Sykes 
of acoster monger : ‘‘ My good fellow, think| THE Aneto-FrencH ‘De Sanctis’: 
I shall sell out. Will you buy my com-| St. BeTHoTHE EN CopLaNnD (12 8. v. 281). 
mission ? Have it a bargain.” To which|— Under this designation seems to be 
the coster replies : ‘‘ Why, thank’ee, obliged | concealed the name of the saint who has 
for the offer; but the fact is, all my life| given her name to the westernmost head- 
I’ve been ‘customed to the society of | land of Cumberland (St. Bees Head), to the- 
gen’l’men.”’ little village which nestles at its foot (Kirkby 
One result of the inquiry was that the| Beacock or St. Bees) and to the leading 
46th were delayed sailing for the Crimea,| public school in Cumberland. The name 
the regiment (with the exception of two Begogh or Begoth is said by Denton to be 
companies) arriving too late to take part | Irish and to mean, little, young. The form 
in the earlier operations of the campaign, | Bega is the most common, and has prevailed 
including the battles of the Alma and_| at least from the date of the foundation of 
Inkerman. Tee oD: the priory early in the twelfth yoo 
“Now TT ” ; =a x Copland or Coupland is the great barony 
Now Tarn!” (12 8. v. 295). — The aes called the Sunny of Saar which 


JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 





“ N.E.D.” gives the following references :— | extends from the Derwent to the Duddon 
ec. 1000. Ags. Ps. (Thorpe), xxxiii. 8. | along the Cumberland coast. 
c. 1485. Digby Myst. (1882), iii. 1970 :— 8 JOHN R. MAGRATH. 


Now thanne, yower puer blyssyng gravnt us tylle. | Queen’s College, Oxford. 
ec. 1500. Melusine, 238 :— | 
Now thenne, noble cousyne, seace your wepyng-| YEARDYE Famity or Huntinepon (12 8. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. v. 209).—This personal name is most likely 
derived from the surname Yard, or Yarde 
The ‘N.E.D.’ describing this as frequent | (from M.E. yerd, an enclosure), the terminal 
in modern use begins with a quotation from | ye being diminutive, as in Hickey. Bardsley 
the Anglo-Saxon Psalter (c. 1000), the next | traces the Yards back to the reign of 
instance given being from the ‘ Digby | Henry III., but the examples he quotes occur 
Mysteries’ (c. 1485). One is reminded of | in parishes in the south of England. 
the governess who taught Latin conversa- | N. W. Hu. 
tionally and was heard to exhort her pupils | 
with ‘“Nune tunc!”” Epwarp Brnsty. | HimpEeNn Names In DepIcaTIons, &C., 
(Mr. A. R. Baytey and Mr. N. W. Hirt also} TO Evizaperaan Booxs (12 8. vi. 10). 
thanked for replies. ] | The following works should be found useful : 
| Henry Benjamin Wheatley, ‘The Dedica- 
Lewknor Famity (12 8. v. 201).—Pro-| tions of Books,’ er. 8vo, 1887. Rudolf 
bably George Lewkner the Winchester! Graefenhain, ‘De more libros dedicandi 
scholar took the degree of M.D. at Padua, | apud scriptores Grecos et Romanos obvio,’ 
for he went there in the company of Fr. | 8vo, 1892. H. G. Harrison. 
Robert Persons, S.J., in 1574, and afterwards | 
became M.D. The Winchester Scholar and| BisHops oF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
New College Fellow Luke Atslowe (brother to | (12 S. iv. 330; v. 107, 161, 273).—At the 
Edward Atslowe, M.D., as to whom see the | penultimate reference I stated that the 
‘D.N.B.’) also went in their company to | succession of Irish bishops was very u- 
Padua, where he died in the following year | certain, and the See of Dromore seems to 








(see Cath. Rec. Soc., ii. 23). |furnish another instance of a disputed 
John Lewkenor was rector of Broadwater | bishop, besides William who is stated to 
from 1521 to 1541. occur in 1491. This was John who as John 


One Nicholas Lewkenor, who may have Dromorens, Bishop (translated as John 
been the Winchester Scholar of 1529, became | Bishop of Dromore) was Rector of St. Mary 
rector of Rusper in 1560 and vicar of West- | Somerset, London, from some time after 
ham in 1574, being succeeded at Westham | 1415 to his death between April and June, 
in 1585/6 and at Rusper in 1590. 1433. He was also Rector of Stisted in 
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Esssx, but at present I cannot furnish the 
xorrect dates. His will, dated April 1, 1433, 
and proved June 12, 1433, is at Lambeth, 
and in it he desires burial in the Church of 
St. Mary, Somerset, where he was Rector. 
Brady in his ‘ Episcopal Succession’ says 
that there was no John Bishop of Dromore 
at this time. Is any reader aware of any 
up-to-date published work, or MSS. which 
deals with these matters ? or the name of any 
living person who is an authority on such ? 
It is quite possible that Dromorens may be 
@ foreign bishopric. If so, where is it ? 
J. W. Fawcett. 
Consett, co. Durham. 


ANN OF SwAnsEA (12 8S. v. 322).—This 
lady was Ann Kemble (Mrs. Curtis), a sister 
of Mrs. Siddons. A brief and unpleasing 
account of her is given in the ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biog.’ in the article on Mrs. Siddons. 
Further details may be found on p. 193 of 
‘Mrs. Siddons’ (‘“‘ Eminent Women Series ’’) 
by Mrs. Arthur Kennard. CoB. G, 


Mrs. Anne Hatton wrote about a dozen 
novels between 1810 and 1831, under the 
name of Anne of Swansea. She was the 
sister of Kemble the actor and of Mrs. 
Siddons. C. B. WHEELER. 


Percy Fitzgerald’s ‘ The Kembles ’ devotes 


several pages to her. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Cart. RoBerRT Boyte: Britisu Priva- 
TEER (12 S. v. 294, 329).—This rubbish has 
been attributed to William Rufus Chetwood 
(fl. 1766) and to Benjamin Victor (fl. 1778), 
the first a dramatist and prompter. the other 
‘an ex-barber and poet laureate for Ireland. 
Chetwood seems to be the more popular 
claimant. The lives of both in the ‘D.N.B.’ 
are sufficiently depressing. See Lowndes’ 
* Bibliographer’s Manual of English Litera- 
ture’ and Halkett and Laing’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Anonymous and Pseudonymous Literature 
of Great Britain.’ Lowndes, who has been 
followed by the late Mr. Joseph Knight, gives 
1728 as the date of the first edition. It 
should be 1726: there is a copy of it in the 
British Museum. Tho one claim to notice 
of ‘The Voyages and Adventures of Captain 
Robert Boyle’ is that the book is mentioned 
in the Essays of Elia. 

‘We had classics of our own, without being 
beholden to ‘ insolent Greece or haughty Rome,’ 
that passed current among us—‘ Peter Wilkins,’ 
‘The Adventures of the Hon. Capt. Robert Boyle,’ 
*The Fortunate Blue-coat Boy,’ and the like.’’— 
* Christ’s Hospital Five-and-Thirty Years Ago.‘ 


Can there have been a confusion be- 
tween this passage and the ‘Father of 
Chemistry and uncle to the Earl of Cork’ ? 
Mr. E. V. Lucas, in his edition of the Works 
of Charles and Mary Lamb, justly charac- 
terises the book as “‘ a blend of unconvincing 
travel and some rather free narrative: @ 
piece of sheer hackwork to meet a certain 
market.” Epwarp BEnNSLY. 


The authorship of the ‘Adventures’ of 
the above was dealt with at 10 S. xii, 417, 
and 11 S. i, 73, with references to earlier 
volumes of ‘N. & Q.’ W. B. H. 


Allebone, in his ‘ Dictionary of Authors,’ 
states, ‘“‘ This fictitious narrative was written 
by Benjamin Victor.” 

However, some years ago I ran across an 
item which states that the author was 
R. Chetwood, which was so conclusive 
that I so entered it in the catalogue of my 
library. 

I cannot recall at this date the full parti- 
culars which led to the above entry. 

GEORGE MERRYWEATHER. 

Illinois. 


CISTERCIAN ORDER (12 S. v. 320).—May 
I call the attention of the Rev. H. P. Hart 
to the following work, if he is not already 
acquainted with it, viz., ‘Contributions to @ 
History of the Cistercian Houses of Devon,’ 
by J. Brooking Rowe, F.S.A., &c. It 
consists of 198 quarto pages and was printed 
by Brendon & Son in 1878. 

I saw a copy recently in the window of a 
secondhand bookseller. W. S. B. H. 


Norta oF Enexnanp (12 8. v. 317).— 
If there is any part of this country which 
may be technically described as the North 
of England, it is probably that portion 
which lies within the jurisdiction of the 
Norroy King-of-Arms. His territory is the 
area lying north of the Trent. A. T. W. 





LepzR’s Windows: Low SipE WINDOW 
(12 S. vi. 14).—Where a window of this 
kind exists it is generally to be found 
in the lower part of one of the side walls of a 
chancel. The lower half, or the whole of it 
being usually closed with a shutter. Its 
ritualistic or other use is still uncertain, 
A good deal has been written about the 
subject of these windows during the last 
fifty years. The chief theories concerning 
these windows are these: (a) They may be 
leper’s windows, but this is highly unlikely. 
The idea that English medizval lepers were 
|ecommunicated through them, or through 
‘them watched the priest celebrate Mass, 
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seems to be untenable for the following 
reasons : (1) No one from outside could as a 
rule see the altar through the<e wall openings 
—much less receive the Sacrament through 
them. Three or four examples have been 
found of undoubted “ low side windows ”’ in 
upper chapels. (2) Windows such as these 
are often to be found in churches which were 
quite near to old Lazar hospitals with their 
own chapel and priest for the special use 
of the lepers. (3) The ninth canon of Pope 
Alexander III. specially enacts that as 
lepers cannot use the churches or ‘church 
yards commonly resorted to, they shall 
gather together in certain places and have a 
church and burial place of their own with a 
priest to minister to their wants. 

(6) A lamp may have been lit within to 
scare away ghosts or evil spirits. This is, 
however, improbable. 

(c) Confessions may have been heard 
through them of persons not allowed to enter 
the church. This idea also seems to be 
impossible. 

(d) A sanctus bell may have been rung 
thereform at the time of Mass to inform 
those in the vicinity of the Elevation of the 
Host. This theory would appear to have 
most evidence to support it. For illustrated 
articles on this subject see The Antiquary, 
vols: xxi. and xxii. ; J. J. Cole in Journal of 
the Arch. Institute, March, 1848; P. M. 
Johnston in Trans. of St. Paul’s Eccles. Soc., 
vol. iv. 263 ; J. H. Parker in the Arch. Journal 
vol. iv., December, 1847 ; J. Piggott in The 
Reliquary, vol. ix. 9, 1868; and J. P. 
Hodgson in Archaeologia Aeliana for 1901. 

Aysgarth, Sevenoaks. H. G. Harrison. 

About a dozen explanations have been 
suggested. ‘The most probable one is that 
they were for ringing the sacring bell so that 
it might be heard by persons outside the 
church. They are found in chapels to which 
@ cemetery has never been attached, and 
which are also on an upper floor. The com- 
paratively late sanctus bell -cot appears to 
have superseded the earlier low side window 
arrangement where both are found in the 
same church. They are usually found in 
earlier work than bell-cots are. There is 
reason to think that they were sometimes 
utilized in the sixteenth century for hearing 
the confessions of all comers. There was an 
order for the walling up of places where friars 
heard such confessions, and before the days 
of “ Restoration’? low side- windows were 
very commonly in a walled-up condition. See 
‘Handbook of English Ecclesiology,’ 1847, 
201 ;‘N. & Q.,’ 48.1. 415, 488; The Reliquary, 





July, 1868 ; Rock, ‘ Church of Our Fathers,’ 
vol. iii., p. 1 ; Proc. Soc. Ant., Dec:.23, 1869 ; 
many other ecclesiological works: and com+- 
munications might be sonar <a 


F. W. will find am interesting article on 
‘Low Side Windows, more particularly in. 
Sussex churches, in vol. xli. of The Sussex: 
Archeological Collections, 1898. 

Percy HvuLBurRD. 
[Rev. J. Harvey Bioom also thanked for reply.]} 


ENSIGN OLIVER CROMWELL: CROMWELLZ. 
Price (12 8S. v. 292, 331)—Mark Noble, in 
‘ Memoirs of the Protectoral House of Crom- 
well,’ 1787, gives, in vol. i., p. 127, the 
following particulars about Ensign Oliver 
Cromwell, a great grandson of the Protector, 
He was the son of Henry Cromwell, 1658— 
1711, and a grandson of Henry Cromwell, 
1627-1673, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 8% 
child. Oliver, born at Gray’s Inn, London, 
Sept. 23, 1704. . . 

He, like his father, served in the British 
Army, and was an ensign in an Irish regi- 
ment, but, disliking his situation, he resigned 
his commission and spent the remainder of 
his life in privacy and retirement. He died. 
Aug. 4, 1748, unmarried. 

Clutterbuck, in his ‘History of Herts’ 
(vol. ii., p. 98) states further that this same: 
Oliver Cromwell was buried at Bunhill Fields. 

In the Cromwell room in the London 
Museum, in Sir Richard Tangye’s collection,. 
is a genealogical tree of the Cromwell family, 
the latter part of which (1602-1791) is the- 
work of Rev. Mark Noble. 

I find no mention of Cromwell Price, and! 
presume that he was not a lineal descendant. 
of the Protector. O. Kine Sirs. 


Lorp JoHN VAUGHAN: Deuany (12 &%.. 
v. 268, 330).—There seems to have been two: 
branches of the Dehany family at one time- 
settled in the West Indies. The one referred: 
to by your correspondent was probably the- 
head of the family. The other held property 
in Barbadoes, and of this branch Philip 
Salter Dehany came to this country, and 
after living sometime in Herts, purchased 
Hayes Place, Kent, where the first Earl of 
Chatham had lived and died. Philip Dehany 
had an only daughter Mary Salter, who was 
to have married the eleventh Eur! of Caith- 
ness. He died suddenly on the eve of his 
marriage. Miss Dehany never married, but 
adopted a daughter of Lady Janet Sinclair 
(Traill), niece af her intended husband, to 
whom she bequeathed Hayes Plece and the- 
West Indian property. Hayes Place had. 
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been sold, with all its contents, in 1785 to Sir | nearly vertical. As a sign of mourning I 


’ James Bond, who in turn sold it in 1787 to cannot say when the custom originated or 


Lord Lincoln, and by him to Mr. Dehany, | if it is still done. 
J. W. DamErR-PowELL. 





the pictures, furniture, china, &e., having 


remained as sold after the death of Chatham. | Royal Societies Club. 


After remaining in the Traill family for | 


many years, it was sold to Mr. (Baron) | 
Everard Hambro, the present owner. 
L. G. R. 





‘Est MELIUS NUNQUAM,” &c. (12 S, 

v. 317).—The reference in ** T. Wats. Am. | 

Quer. 7” is to Thomas Watson’s ‘Amyntas ’ 

(1585) which is divided into eleven ‘‘ Quere- 

lae.”” See W. W. Greg’s ‘ Pastoral Poetry,’ 
. lll G. C. Moore Situ. 
Sheffield. 


‘Amyntas’ is described by Sir Sidney 
Lee in the ‘D.N.B.’ as ‘a distant para- 
phrase ” of Tasso’s ‘ Aminta,’ 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


Cart. J. C. Grant-Durr (12 8S. vi. 13),— 
A good account of Grant-Duff is given in 
the Taylers’ ‘Book of the Duffs,’ 1914 
(p. 495), with a clear genealogical table of 
his mother’s family and of his own descen- 
dants (p. 496), On the maternal side he was | 
descended from the Duffs of Braco. One of | 
Grant-Duff’s grandsons is Sir Evelyn Grant- | 
Duff, Framlingham, and his granddaughter 
is Mrs, Huth Jackson, 64 Rutland Gate. 

J. M. Butiocu. 








» 
37 Bedford Square, W.C.1. | 


Suip’s YARDS A’-COCK-BILL ON Goon | 


Fripay (12 8. vi. 15).—The yards of a ship | 
are said to be ‘“‘ a’-cock-bill’’ when they are | 
placed at an angle to the deck, which is done | 
as asymbol of mourning. See the ‘ N.E.D.,’ | 
sub voce. A quotation from Dana’s ‘Two | 
Years before the Mast’ is there given, as} 
follows: ‘*On Good Friday she had all her 
yards a-cock-bill, which is customary among | 
Catholic vessels.”’ This; no doubt, is a 
American sea story of Californian ports 
eighty years ago referred to by Mr. Lucas. 
Be... 


Ships used to cock-bill their yards as a 
sign of mourning, which is why it would 
have been done on Good Friday. In my 
own experience I have never seen or heard of 
it being done for this reason, the commonest 
method nowadays being to paint a blue 
streak on a ship’s sides. Yards are often 
cock-billed in order to clear cranes or 
elevators when going alongside a wharf. It 
is done by slacking away the lifts on one side 
and hauling down on the other, which brings 
the yards from a horizontal position to one 





(Rev. H. F. B. Compston also thanked for reply.] 


TRADESMEN’S CARDS AND  BILLHEADS - 
(12 S. v. 317).—About a century ago, more 
or less (I have no means of reference at hand), 
appeared a ‘Directory of Birmingham,’ 
demy octavo, engraved throughout on 
copperplate (so far as the advertisements 
went) consisting of trade cards, and an 
exceedingly interesting and attractive bit 
of Warwickshire work it was. No doubt 
a copy exists in the Birmingham Central 
Reference Library. 

About the same period, or a little later, 
White & Co. issued a number of county 
directories, thick octavo in size, and these 
had many advertisements at the end, 
neatly engraved on copper or steel. In the 
early part of the nineteenth century, it was 
a common practice for tradesmen to have~ 
their letter-headings and invoices engraved, 
often with a view of their premises at the- 
top, and this custom still survives with old- 
established firms. It extends overseas, for 
as I write, two samples are before me, of 
old-fashioned letter headings: (1) Montreal 
Jottons, Ltd., of Valleyfield, Canada; 
(2) Collins Inlet Lumber Co. of Toronto. 

A good example of the copperplate 
style of 1800, or earlier, is seen in the letter- 
head of the Standard Bank of South Africa, 
of 10 Clements Lane, Lombard Street,. 
showing a circular engraving of Britannia,. 
holding an unfurled royal standard, on the- 


/seashore and gazing at shipping on the- 


horizon. W. Jaccarp, Capt. 
Wrtu1am Hoorpe (12 8S. v. 179, 241).—Is- 
there anything to connect our William. 
Hoorde wth the following Berkshire recusants 
of 1592-3 ?—‘‘ Willelmas Hourde ruper de- 
Buckleburie gen.” ; ‘“ Johannes Hourde de- 
Letcombe Regis’’; “Maria Hourde uxor 
Willelmi Hourde.” (See Cath. Rec. Soe.,. 
xviii. 12). JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


BIRD-SCARING Sones (12 S. v. 98, 132, 
160, 246).—The following is a bird boy’s song. 
from the county of Durham :— 

Shoo, birds, shoo! 

Fly away from here, 

Leave the corn and wheat alone ; 
Or if you stop and take a feed, 
Take no more than what you need, 
For you must not waste a stone, 
Or my master I will fear. 


Shoo, birds, shoo! 
J. W. FAWwceETr®,. 


‘= 
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‘In FLanpeErs’ Fietps’ (12 S. v. 317).— 
The poem ‘In Flanders’ Fields,’ by the late 
Lieut.-Col. John McCrae, appeared in The 
Book Monthly for July, 1919. The poem 
entitles a volume of verse by Lieut.-Col. 
McCrae, published by Hodder & Stoughton, 
1919. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


After the battle of Ypres, Lieut.-Col. | 
-John McCrae contributed this poem to | 


Punch. It is also quoted in an obituary 
)motice of this officer which appeared in The 
Times of Feb. 4, 1918. 

H. G. Harrison. 


GAVELACRE: PLACE-NAME (12 5S. v. 
295, 332).—In “ The Muses Threnodie ; or, 
Mournful Mournings on the Death of Mr. 
Gall....by Mr. H. Adamson ”’ ; Edinburgh, 
1638, this line, relating to the town of 
Perth, oceurs :— 

From whence our Castle-gavil as yet is named. 

A footnote in a ‘new Edition,” published 
:at Perth in 1774 (vol. i., 89) says: ‘‘ The 
street... .is erroneously called the Castle- 
-gavel, instead of the Castle-street.”” Nuttall’s 
Standard Dictionary gives ‘‘a provincial 
word for ground,’ as one meaning of the 
~word ‘ gavel”’ ee oS: 


Brrps PoIsoniInG CAPTIVE Youne (12 8. 
v. 210, 273)..-A story somewhat of this 
sort is given in a Japanese encyclopedia 
thus :— 

“ A man found a Swallow-nest with all the brood 
in it dead without any assignable cause. On strict 
examination, however, he discovered every fledge- 
‘ing had its mouth crammed with the beard of 
wheat and pine needles. In fact their real mother 
‘had been dead and they were stifled to death by 
-their step-mother bird. Such is said to be a not 
unfrequent oecurence.’—Terashima, ‘ Wakan Sansai 
.Dzve,’ 1713, tom. xlii. 

A Chinese work, ‘Suh-poh-wuh-chi’ 
{eleventh century) states that the sparrow 
seizes the swallow’s nest by thrusting the 
mugwort therein, which is very obnoxious 
to the latter bird. The Japanese say 
perilla instead of mugwort. 
vw! Kumacusu MINAKATA, 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


RoMELAND, St. ALBANS (12 S. v. 294).— 
‘See 10 S. vi. 432; vii. 58. Quite recently I 
received from the Rev. G. H. Johnson a copy 
-of his pamphlet ‘The Church of Waltham 
Holy Cross,’ in which Prof. Skeat’s deriva- 
tion of Romeland, from A.S. rum, empty, 
vacant, applied here to land where wagons 
-coming to the town or abbey could have 
their horses unharnessed,' is noted on p. 29. 
I had previously pointed out t the curator, 


| Miss Hawthorn, that the statement in the 
| earlier guidebook that the name arose, as 
|in the case of romescot (see ‘N.E.D.’), or 
| Peter’s Pence, from the rent formerly being 
| paid to the Pope, was open to question. 
| She now writes me that the older inhabitants 
| of Waltham are wont to pronounce the name 
‘“‘roomland,”’ thus confirming the Anglo- 
| Saxon derivation. 

Besides the one at St. Albans there is, 
it appears, also a Romeland at Norwich, and 
another in the city parish of St. Mary-at-Hill, 
at @ spot where Abbot Walter de Gant of 
Waltham built himself a town house 
(loc. cit., p. 54). 

Since writing the above I have come across 
the following further particulars in Harben’s 
‘ Dictionary of London’ (1918), s.v. ‘ Rome- 
lands ’ :— 

‘*There seem to have been several of these open 
spaces in different parts of the City in early days, 
as, for instance in Tower Ward, in Billingsgate 
Ward, in Dowgate Ward, in Queenhithe Ward. 

Wheatley says that in part of the larger monastic, 
establishments, as at. St. Albans, Bury St. Edmunds 
&c. there were large open spaces railed off, used at 
any rate at Waltham as a market place, and he 
suggests that they may have been generally so used 
in early times. 

it is interesting to note that in a decree of Chan- 
cery 37 H. viii., confirming to the citizens the 
possession of the Romeland at Billingsgate. it is 
expressly sta'ed that markets had been held time 
out of mind on both the Romelands at Billingszate 
and at Queenhithe. 

Dr. Sharpe says that it was a name given to an 
open space near a dock where ships could discharge 
(Cal.i Bk F. p. 175, note}:” 

Probably the name was given first to the 
land of the abbey, and then extended to 
ground lying on the bank of the Thames. 

N. W. Hitt. 

{Mr. O. Kine Smita and Mr. Jonn B. Watne- 
WRIGHT also thanked for replies. | 


MeEDI2vVAL IMMUREMENT (12 S. v. 320).— 
There is a discussion of this in Grant Allen’s 
‘Evolution of the Idea of God.’ 

A. Mortry DAVIES. 


Tue Loe Hovss (12 S. v. 320).—In 1541 
Robert Bowes and Sir Ralph Ellerker drew 
up an Official ‘ View of the Castles, Towers, 
Barmekyns, and Fortresses of the Frontier 
of the East and Middle Marches’ (Cotton 
MS. Calig. B, vii. fo. 636 (n.p.) printed by 
Cadwallader Bates in ‘ The Border Holds of 
| Northumberland,’ p. 28, e¢ seq.). Concern- 
| ing Tynedale they report :— 

**And yet suerly the hedesmen of them have 
very stronge houses whereof for the most parte the 
| utter sydes or walles be made of greatte sware oke 
| trees strongly hounde & Joyned together with great 
| tenons of the same so thycke mortressed that y* 
wyl be very harde withoute greatt force & laboure 
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to breake or caste downe any of the said houses 
the tymber as well of the said walles as rooffes be 
so greatt & covered most parte with turves & 
earthee that they wyll not easyly burne or he sett 
on fyere.” 

In the ‘ View’ it is frequently noted that 
a house or a tower is of stone, which seems 
to imply that there were others of wood. 

M. H. Donpps. 


Home House, Kell’s Lane, Low Fell, Gateshead. | 


LonewortH CASTLE, HEREFORDSHIRE 
(12 S. v. 320).—According to Jakeman and 
Carver’s ‘ Directory and Gazetteer of Here- 
fordshire, 1890, Longworth, the property 
of Wm. Hy. Barneby, Esq., J.P., D.L., is 
situated about one mile south of Lugwardine 
parish and four miles east of the City of 
Hereford. The mansion was for several 
centuries the seat of the ancient family of 
the Walwyns, who derived their name from 
Gwallain or Wallwain Castle in Pembroke- 
shire. Sir Peter Gwallain was engaged in the 
conquest of Brecknockshire, with the army 
of William Rufus. The grounds display 
some fine timber, and the scenery is pleasant. 

Cuas. Hatt Croucu. 

204 Hermon Hill, Sth. Woodford. 


I cannot find this Castle, but there is a 
country seat named Longworth House 
34 miles east of Hereford, and 2 miles from 
Sufton, on the opposite side of the river 
Frome. Britton and Brayley gives a short 
account of the family of Walwyn who 
occupied the mansion for some centuries. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Boyer Famity (12 8. v. 294).—J. H. R. 
appears to be mistaken in stating that the 
son of Peter Boyer of St. Giles and father 
of the Rev. James Boyer (Upper Master of 
Christ’s Hospital in Lamb’s time, and my 
great-grandfather) was named Abraham. 
That he bore the same name as his father— 
Peter—is shown by the extracts from the 
Minute Book of the Cooper’s Company, 
which I give below :— 

May 3, 1715.—Peter Boyer, son of Peter Boyer, 
a Frenchman, naturalized, of St. Giles-in-the- 
Fields in the County of Middlesex, distiller, ap- 
prenticed to Rich’ Parker, a cooper. 

June 5, 1722.—Peter Boyer, upon Testimony of 
Rich* Parker, admitted a Freeman by servitude.— 
Lawrence Pountney Lane. 

April 23, 1782.—James Boyer, upon a view of his 
Father’s_ copy is admitted a Freeman by Patri- 
mouy.—Christ’s Hospital Clerk. 

At the same time he paid £8 6s. 8d., being 
quarterage at 3s. 4d. per annum for 50 years 
from the time his father Peter Boyer was 
admitted to his freedom to the time of his 
death. 





| These extracts were sent to me by Mr.. 
| Herbert Boyer-Brown of Ongar, Essex, who 
| tells me that they are copied from a letter 
| written by Mr. James Boyer (the clerk to~ 
| the Cooper’s Company and son of the 
Rev. James Boyer) to his brother Francis 
in March, 1842. Mr. Boyer-Brown adds 
that although, in view of the fact that both. 
migrated from France to London, it seems 
not unlikely that the Abel Boyer (1667- 
1729) born at Castres was related to Peter 
Boyer of St. Giles-in-the-Field, he has been 
unable to trace a relationship, and that 
Boyer is, of course, a very common French . 
name. E. G. Distin (née Boyer). 
Holtwhite House, Entield. 


ELEPHANT AND CASTLE (12 8. vi. 11).— 
Whilst not disposed to criticize the Adam 
and Eve theory as to the origin of this sign, 
which your correspondent truly says leaves: 
him “ more in the dark than ever ’’—for what 
mysteries are there which do not emanate 
from that supreme legend, or are more OF 


less associated with it ?—I venture to: 
suggest a more get-at-able explanation. Ita: 
As - 


origin is traced in the history of chess. 
most of your readers must know, the elephant 
and the castle are pieces in this most ancient 
of games. The elephant appears in Oriental 
chess, from whence the game came into 
Europe; but there was no castle on its 
back. Its meaning can only be vaguely 
guessed in the light of Hindu religion and. 
philosophy, which regard this animal as- 
sacred. Instead of the present castle, there 
was originally a ship. This ship was- 
associated with the mystery of the Sacred 
Fire. It was, I venture to say, not unknown 
to British chess, even at the period of the 
| Caxton press publications, as an old copy 
‘of Cesolis, translated under the auspices of 
| this Guild, indicates in one of its plates, 
| which shows a piece with a pole and flag 
|attached to it. It is impossible to make 
| out for certain what the base of this piece is, 
but it certainly is not a castle; nor do any 
of the other pieces visible (27 in all) show 
the shape of a castle.. For if one is right as- 
to the piece with mast and fiag being aship, 
there is no place for a castle. The Hindu: 
name for the ship was roka. The Persians: 
called it rukh, i.e., in their tongue, & 
champion. The Arabians, also deceived by @. 
mere sound, called it roc, z.e.,in their tongue, . 
a gigantic bird. The Italians, following suit, 
| called it rocco, i.e., a castle. The French: 
‘called it roquer. The English called it 
rook. It has been represented in sets of 
| European chessmen for an uncertain period: 
by the figure of an ancient Persian fire-tower- 
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*Cf. ‘Ancient Mytholog: 
Plate VI., vol. i., p. 410 
Now at some early period in European 
history the game of chess underwent great 
changes. The move (oblique) of the ship, 
whose home square on the board was 
originally in the corner, was transferred to 
the piece whose home square is next to the 
king and queen. This piece bore the new 
name of bishop, among many others, and 
supplanted the elephant. By a similar 
process the move of the elephant was trans- 
ferred to the piece whose home is in the 
corner. This piece bore the new name 
of rook, i.e., castle, from the Italian, and 
supplanted the ship. Does not all this 
- suggest a kind of mystic marriage? May 
not this be a faint clue to the Adam and 
Eve legend? Every Londoner knows, I 
suppose, that the Elephant and Castle is the 
name of a well-known tavern in Newington 
-Causeway. How many of them know that 
this sign appears in an old psalter described 
as belonging to Queen Mary? Cf. a book 
called ‘Queen Mary’s Psalter,’ printed for 
the trustees of the B.M., 1912, Plate 167 (a). 
“The castle on the elephant’s back is the 
round, castellated summit of an ordinary 
-present-day rook. Four or five men are 
ooking over its battlements. Early English 
-ehess, in common with other games wre, it 
goes without saying, played by tho-. who 
frequented taverns. Is it not ve: ~ likely 
that one tavern at least would per» tuate by 
name the memory of this revolution in the 
best of all games ? Joun W. Brown. 


» by Jacob Bryans, 


THE EArt OF BEACONSFIELD’S BIRTH- 
puacE (12 8S. v. 204, 328).—I strong y 
support the impression of your recent 
correspondent with regard to the birthplace 
of the late Earl of Beaconsfield. 

No. 9 Trinity Row has been rebuilt. The 
-present structure originally formed two 
‘shops, which, after undergoing structural 
alteration, became merged in Mr. Rack- 
-straw’s drapery establishment, and now 
form part of Messrs. T. R. Roberts’ pre- 
mises, being numbered 215 Upper Street. 
The interest attached’to the property was 
not questioned until after the Earl of 
Beaconsfield’s death. I can remember being 
shown a tree in a garden at the rear which 
was known as Disraeli’s tree. 

I was born in 1861. I was often taken 
to Dr. Jackson’s surgery at the corner of 
‘Wilson’s Yard, where I used to see a Dr. 
Jeaffreson, who used to be called “ young 








Jeaffreson.”’ This is curious, having regard 
Ao the time that had elapsed since Benjamin ! 


Disraeli’s birth. I believe the doctor‘Ifsaw 
was the son. I am, however, quite clear in 
saying that it was either a Dr. Jackson, or 
a Dr. Jeaffreson, who introduced me to the 
world. 

At the time of the Earl of Beaconsfield’s 
death, one of the shops in question was 
occupied by a hatter, named Pratt,‘ who 
draped the place with tokens of mourning, 
and displayed a notice informing the crowd 
who gathered before the window that ‘‘ This 
was the birthplace of the late Earl of 
Beaconsfield.”’ 

The ‘ Dictionary of Navona: fivgraphy ’ 
(vol. xli. page 6) says that John Gough 
Nichols went to a “‘ school kept by a*Miss 
Roper at Islington, where in 1811, Benjamin 
Disraeli, his senior by eighteen months, 
was a schoolfellow.’’ A house in Cole- 
brooke Row, which, I believe, is still stand- 
ing, facing Camden Street, was pointed out 
to me by my father as that school. 

The whole subject was dealt witu at 
length in The Islington Daily Gazette of 
July 2, 7, and 21, 1914. A search amongst 
local records has revealed nothing. The 
Disraeli family made a short stay, but did 
not permanently reside in Islington. 

A. W. Norton. 

13 Compton Terrace, N.1. 


“A LITTLE GARDEN LITTLE JOWETT 
MADE” (12 8S. v. 288; vi. 19). — The 
references to the above which have appeared 
in your recent issues have prompted me 
to look in an old newspaper-ceutting book I 
have, wherein I found the following letter, 
which you may care to print. The date of 
its appearance in The Times I am unable to 
give. I may add that the late Dr. C. W. 
Stubbs, Bishop of Truro, gave me a version 
of the rmes identical with ‘those in Lord 
Forester’s letter :— 


THe Late MAsrer or Bat.uto. 
To the Editor of The Times. 


Sir,—Being in a position to make a correction to 
the letter of ‘* N. B.” in The Times of vesterday, 
headed ‘The Late Master of Balliol,’ I venture 
to ask the insertion of the following :— 

For several years I was very intimate with the 
Rev. Percival Mansel, of Meols Brace. Mr. 
Mansel’s father was .Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. and also Bishop of Bristol. He was 
not a little fond of versifying incidents in Cam- 
bridge life. His son told me of more than one of 
them—amongst them was the rhyme-story on 
Dr. Jowett. 

Dr. Jowett discontinued residing in college. and 
took a small house in Cambridge. In front of his 
house was a space sufficiently ample fora bed of 
flowers. He was, as your correspondent remarks, 
of a dimjnutive stature. 
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The Master of Trinity was unable to resist the 
pes eyed then presented of the bed of flowers 
and the protecting fence. and so he (not an under- 
graduate) put forth these lines :— 

Little Dr. Jowett a little garden made, 
And fenced his little garden with a little palisade. 
When these rhymes had obtained sufficient circula- 
tion, poor Jowett was so annoyed that he had all 
the flowers removed and gravel rubsiituted. Dr. 
Mansel could not even now let the little man alone. 
In a few days the following lines appeared :— 
When this little garden 
Became the town’s talk. 
He turned his little garden 
Iuto a little gravel walk. e 

Dr. Lort Mansel was Master of Trinity when 
Lord Byron was an undergraduate, and was him- 
self a subject of a squib by that noble poet, and 
perhaps more than one. 

I am Sir, yours faithfully, 
a FORESTER. 

Willey Park, Broseley. Shropshire, Oct. 13. 

Ge Fy B 

Liverpool. 

{October 1€, 1893, is the date of the publication of 
this letter in The Times. } 


GRAFTON. Oxon (12 S. v. 320).—Grafton 
is a township and hamlet in the parish of 
Langford, W. Oxon, see the ‘History, 
Gazetteer and Directory of the County of 
Oxford,’ 1852, published by Robert Gardner. 

Cuas. Hatt Crovucn. 


This]? place is given in Bartholomew’s 
‘Gazetteer’ as 4} miles north-east of Lech- 
lade, has an acreage of 625, and a population 


of 72. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
Bank Nore Siane (12 S. v. 309).—Your 
correspondent has omitted to notice 


*‘ flimsy’ and “ flimsies,”’ among his ex- 
amples of bank note slang. These find a 
place in the ‘N.E.D.’ with the following 
illustrative quotations :— 

1824. P. Egan, ‘ Boxiana,’ iv., 443.—‘* Martin pro- 
duced some flimsies, and said he would fight on 
Tuesday next.” 

1845. Alb. Smith, ‘ Fort. Scatterg Fam.’ xxxii. 
(1887), 108.—** I'll stand a five pun’ flimsy for the 
piece. 

Your correspondent also appears to be 
wrong in his suggestion that ‘‘to sham 
Abraham ” was ‘“‘ to forge,” and was derived 
from the forgery of Bank of England notes 
which, in the slang of the day, took their 
popular name from Abraham Newland, the 
chief cashier of the Bank, whose signature 
they bore. Archdeacon Nares, in his Glos- 
sary has :— 

* Abraham-men.— A set of vagabonds who 
wandered about the country, soon after the dissolu- 
tion of the religious houses; the provision for the 
poor in those places being cut off, and no other 
substituted....... Hence probably the phrase of 


‘shamming Abraham’ still extant among sailors.’ | 
—See ‘ Roderick Random.’ 
The ‘N.E.D.’ gives ‘‘ Abraham man (possi- 
bly in allusion to the parable of the beggar 
Lazarus in Luke xvii.)’’ and then quotes: 
Nares’s definition as above. It then gives 
(amongst others) the following quotation :— 
1561. Awdelay, ‘Frat. Vacabondes,’ 3.—‘* An 
Abraham-man is he that walketh bare-armed and 
bare-legged, and fayneth hymselfe mad.” 
It then adds: ‘‘ Hence to sham Abraham is- 
to feign sickness, a phrase in use among 
sailors.”’ Wo. Sete WEEKS. 
Westwood, Clitheroe. 


The statement that about a century ago- 
the phrase “ to sham Abraham’’ was then 
slang for “ to forge,’’ seems to call for further~ 
elucidation. 

According to the ‘N.E.D.’ an “ Abraham- 
man, or Abram-man”’ was “one of a setfof 
vagabonds who wandered about the country 
soon after the dissolution of the religious 
houses’. Among the llustrative quotations - 
is one from ‘The Slang Dictionary’ (J, C. 
Hotten, 1869). The definition in this work 
is as follows :— 

*“* Abram-Sham, or Sham-Abraham: to feign 
sickness or distress. From Abram-man, the ancient 
cant term for a begging impostor, or one who pre- 
tended to have been mad. (Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of 
Melancholy,’ vol. i, p: 360). When Abraham 
Newland was cashier of the Bank of England, and 
signed their notes, it was sung: 

I have heard people say, 
That sham Abraham you may, 
But you musn’t sham Abraham Newland.” 

Neither the ‘N.E.D.’ nor the ‘Slang Dic- 
tionary’ gives any explanation of how the 
word “ plum’’ came to mean 100,000/. It 
seems, however, not unlikely that it was 
derived from the figurative use of that word 
to denote a “good thing’—one of the 
“ prizes”’ of life (see ‘ N.E.D.,’ Plum, d. fig.). 
The earliest quotation for the use of “‘ pony,” 
meaning 25l., in the ‘N.E.D.’ is 1797, 
“Monkey” (500/.) is used in 1832, but is - 
explained in the quotation given as meaning 
50/., “‘ probably erroneously.” T. F. D 


I never saw an English one-pound note 
until the present distressful days began ; 
but in the middle of last century a man, 
some twenty years older than I, used to- 
sing :— 

A guinea it will sink, and a note it will float 

But I’d rather have a guinea than a one-pound 
note. 

And why is the guinea coin obsolete, when 

the sum is still so much insisted on in 








charges ? 
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The name Bradbury was of bite’ isiiland 
-to a Treasury note for 1/., and not only to 
-the paper token of ten shillings, as Mr. 
‘MENMUIR implies. Sovereigns, perhaps gold 
coins generally, were often referred to as 
“‘vellow boys.” We are in no “ yellow- 
peril ’’ of seeing too many of them just now. 

. St. SwitHrn. 


Will you permit me to say that while 
“fiver’’ is familiar slang in America, I 
never heard the expression “‘ monkey ”’ for a 
$500 bill, and I doubt very much if the word 
is in use in our country with this meaning. 

CHARLES E. STRATTON. 
70 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
tere en JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT, who also replies, 
re = in readers to 10 S. vii. 469; viii. 293, 395, 477 ; 
ix. 


DEAL AS A PLAcE OF Catt (12 S. vi. 12).— 
The old East Indiamen used to call regu- 
larly at Deal, it being their custom to anchor 
in the Downs both when outward and home- 
ward bound, often staying there for a 
number of days. The ships were taken 
down the Thames by the East India, Com- 
pany’s own pilots, this Corporation having 
their own pilot-cutter. Passengers going to 
the East frequently joined their ship in the 
Downs, and were often well “‘fleeced’’ by 
the Deal boatmen who put them on board. 
No doubt some of those returning from the 
East would be glad to land at Deal and coach 
or post to London, thereby avoiding the 
delay involved in the passage round to the 
Thames. See ‘The Old East Indiamen,’ 
by E. K. Chatterton, pp. 154, 219, &ce. (T. 
Werner Laurie, Ltd., London, n.d.). 

ci tie Se BB 


(G. H. W. also thanked for reply. ] 


F Green Hotty (12 S. v. 319; vi. 21).—A 
carol in praise of the holly, written in the 
reign of Henry VI., is in the Harleian Col- 
Icetion of MSS., No. 5396. It was printed 
in Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities,’ by Ellis. 

F William Sandys, F.S.A., in his ‘ Christmas- 
tide,’ speaking of the practice of decorating 
churches and houses with evergreens at the 
Christmas season, says :— 

“Tn the earlier carols the holly and the ivy are 
mentioned, where the ivy. however, is generally 
treated as a foil to the holly, and not considered 
appropriate to festive purposes. 

Holly and Ivy made a great party, 
Who should have the mastery 
In lands where they go. 
Then spoke Holly, ‘I am friske and jolly, 
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‘the seaentdieeei ae the rowan-tree, was a 
sacred tree from the earliest times, its bright 
|red berries must always have made it the 
most attractive evergreen for winter decora- 
tions, and its popular name of “ Christmas ” 
bears witness to its long and close association 
with the revels and merriment of the 
Christmas season. It appears to me that 
this association is sufficient to account for 
the idea that the holly is the emblem of mirth. 
Wn. SetF WEEKS 


e In the verses sent by Lapy RvussELt 
(ante, p. 22), ‘‘ Ivy hath a lybe,’ ’“ lybe”’ is 
probably a misreading of kybe, a chilblain. 
The front part of a k is often so small and 
indistinct in MSS. as tu be over-looked. 

J. T. F. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (12S. v. 322).— 


2. The whole poem will he found in Ward’s 
‘ English Poets,’ vol. iii. pp. 579-58u. 
JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 





3. Amisquotaticn. The opening lines of * Early 
Rising,’ by J. G. Saxe, runs thus :— 
God bless the man who first: invented sleep. 
C. 8. C. 


This appears to be an im “Sage recollection cf 
the opening lines of Canto Doctor Syntix’s 
‘Tour in search of the coo 
Bless’d be the man, said he of yore 
Who Quixote’s lance and target bore! 
Bless’d be the man who first taught sleep 
Throughout our wearied frames to creep, 
And kindly gave to human woes 
The oblivious mantle of repose ! 
For the original of which 7 *Don Quixote,’ 
part IT., chap. Ixviii. E. G. BAYFoRD. 
38 Eldon Street, Barnsley. 


The lines occur in a set of humorous verses 
entitled ‘Early Rising’ written by John Godfrey 
Saxe, an American born in 1816, who died in 1887. 
Sancho Panza’s words (in ‘ Don Quixote,’ II., 68) 
began :— 

*Bien haya el que inventé el sueno, capa que 
cubre todos los humanos pensamientos.’ 
The saying also took the fancy pally 
* Tristram Shandy,’ book IV., chap. 
Joun B. Wim RIGHT. 


[Dr. Henry LerrMann also thanked for reply.] 


4. Your correspondent misquotes Kingsley, who 
wrote :— n Arzina caught, 

Perished with all his crew. 

ning xsley misquotes Thomson. The passage occurs 
he Seasons,’ near the end of ‘ tai <d 3.0 


Arzina is said to be a harbour near Kegor, 
where Norwegian Lapland marches with Russian. 
However, neither place can be found in such maps 
and gazetteers as I have been able to consult, 

Joun B. WaInEWRIGHT. 


{Pror. G. C. Moors Sm1rtH also thanked for reply 


Sterne ; see 








I will have the mastery’ 
In lands where they go.”’ 


F 


in common with other red berried trees, like 


6. When Milton lost his eyes Poetry lost hers 


Apart from the probability that the holly | occurs in ‘Guesses at Truth,’ by J.C. and A. W. 


Hare. 
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Hotes on Pooks. 


The Stones and Story of Jesus Chapel. By Iris and 
Gerda Morgan. Illustrated by Iris, Blenda and 
Coral Morgan. (Bowes and Bowes, Cambridge, 
Crown 4to, xiv-378 pp., 21s. net.) 

Tue gifted daughters of the late Dr. Morgan 

Master of Jesus, whose memory is revered by more 

than one generation of Jesus men, have given us 

not merely an architectural record, as the title 
would suggest. but a living story of this unique 

Cambridge college that is worthy of a high place 

amongst University histories. The work so hand- 

somely carried out was printed in 1914 but the War 

delayed its publication till December 1919. 

The style makes it more suitable for the general 
reader than for the archeologist. The diction is 
plain and straightforward, though for the most part 
the tone of the marginal notes is sometimes more 
such as we expect in books written for young folk. 
Not only do the authors’ trace with admirable 
clearness the identity of the college buildings with 
those of the Benedictine nunnery of St. Kadegund, 
which was founded in the 12th century and con- 
tinued with varying fortunes until the foundation 
of the college by Bishop Alcock in 1496, but they 
bring out the essential continuity of the social life 
lived within these walls through nearly eight cen- 
turies. That they are telling, as it were, the history 
of their own home, is evident from the vivid and 
human touches with which they describe the doings 
of the nuns, the gradual decay of their community, 
and the evolution of the college out of the small 
body of six fellows and a few school boys founded 
by the statesman Bishop of Ely. The tronbles of 
the Society in the uncertain times of the Reform- 
ation and Cromwellian period make an eventful 
story. In the eighteenth century the college appears 
to have been distinguished rather by solid scholar- 
ship and piety than by brilliance, until the names 
of Coleridge, Malthus and E. D. Clarke appear on 
the record. 

For the student of ecclesiastical architecture there 
is much valuable material in the account of the de- 
velopment of the Chapel, commencing with its origin 
as the parochial and conventual Church of St. 
Radegund and tracing its reconstruction by Bishop 
Alcock, its beautifications and spoliations in ‘Tudor 
aud Puritan times, and its successive Classical and 
Gothic restorations in the last century. The story 
of the domestic buildings, first as the house of the 
nuns and then as part of the collegs, is also full of 
interest, culminating in the discovery of the well- 


known chapter-house entrance so recently as 1893-4. | 


One appendix gives biographical notes of the 
Masters, a second a list of the gravestones and 
memorial tablets in the Chapel, and the volume is 
enriched by a number of excellent illustrations. 


Gulliver's Travels. The Tale of a Tub, and The Battle 
of the Books. By Jonathan Swift. (Humphrey 
Milford, 3s. 6d. net). 

We welcome this addition to the ‘Oxford Edition 

of Standard Authors, a series of books which is both 

sound and decidedly cheap. ‘Gulliver’ of late has 
gone up considerably in secondhand bookshops; 
indeed, the latest edition we saw the other day has 
advanced some 250 per cent in price during the 

War. The reader who wants the book could hardly 

do better than secure this edition, as it contains 


! 

|also other authentic efforts of Swift’s genius.- 
| His full text is not for children, for the strange, 
| morbid side of Swift shows up in his fairy-like fan- 
| tasies. But how much of his satire remains pun- 
vent to-day, particularly for the political world, the 
Big-Endians and their ruthless opponents, and the 
great officers of Lilliput who win their places by 
skill in rope dancing! The Treasurer could cut a 
caper on the tight rope at Jeast an inch higher than 
anybody else, and Gulliver had seen him ‘* do the 
summerset several times together upon a trencher 
fixed on the rope.” . 

The irony of ‘A Discourse on the Mechanical 
Operation of the Spirit’ is still pretty shrewd, and, 
if we had a Swift living to-day, he could find abun- 
dant material for a * Critical Essay upon the Art of 
Canting.’ 

The Oxford University Press may always be 
trusted to give a good text ; and the reproductions 
of the original titlepages and introductions are a 
pleasant reminder of the age which admitted, as 
Swift notes in the * Tale of a Tub,’ a “ multiplicity 
of god-fathers.’’ One of the titlepages of ‘ Gulliver’ 
mentions “ verses explanatory and commendatory.” 
Could not some of Pope’s * Poems Suggested by 
Gulliver’ have been added, the ‘Ode to Quinbus 
Flestrin’ for instance, or‘ The Lamentation of 
Glumdalciitch for the Loss of Grildrig ’? 


Pensées sur la sciénce, la querreet sur des sujets 
trés variés. Glanées par Dr. Maurice Lecat. 
(Bruxelles, Lamartin; Paris, A. Hermann et fils, 
1919. Extract, fr. 1 50.) 

We have received an extract of this work, made 
up of sample pages apd parts of the indexes of 
subjects and authors quoted. The author says in 
his preface that this book is a part (about 11,000 
we suppose) of the 123,500 quotations he has col- 
lected in his leisure during twenty years. As he 
gives no details of the sources beyond the authors’ 
names, anyone rash enough to wish to verify the 
quotations may sacrifice another twenty years in 
so doing. Science is the main subject. Dr. Lecat 
‘ documente les savants proprements dits.’ But his 
range is truly catholic, and he may well claim im- 
partiality. Leonardo da Vinci is near Zamakhs- 
chari, Cicero near Schelling, Voltaire near Tolstoi; 
the ex-Kaiser goes with Spinoza, Heraclitus with 
Lichtenberger. But we do not understand the 
principle of translation. Menander is in Greek, 
but Plato in French, Machiavelli is translated, but 
Lope de Vega lett in Portuguese. The author 
makes too many claims for his work, but a certain 
interest, especialiy to some sorts of minds, un- 
doubtedly attaches to it. Dr. Lecat is a mathe- 
matician, and must have chuckled when he noted 
down M. Vipsanius Agrippa’s ‘‘ Mathematics is 
not a fit study for those who fear God.”’ 


Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, vol. v. 

nos. 3and 4. Manchester University Press, 2s. 
In this very interesting and _ well-illustrated 
number Dr. Rendel Harris writes on ‘ Metrical 
Fragments in III. Maccabees’ and Dr. F. A. 
Bruton on ‘ The Story of Peterloo.” Dr. Mingana 
contributes ‘Synopsis of Christian Doctrine in 
the Fourth Century according to Theodore of 
Mopsuestia ’—a translation of a Syriac text 
giving the ‘father of rationalism’s” opinions, 
Mr. Robert Fawtier writes on the ‘ Jews in the 
“Use of York.’ Prof. Tout is admirable on 
‘ Medieval Forgers and Forgeries’ ; he discusses 
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~¢their prevalence, their motives and the leniency 
accorded them. In particular he gives an 
account of the false ‘* Ingulf’s ‘ History of Crow- 
djand’’’ in the fourteenth century and, by way of 
comparison, of the eighteenth-century “ Richard 
of Cirencester’s ‘De Situ Britanniew,’”’ forged by 
Bertram. There are plenty of such ‘“ doeu- 
ments’ being made to-day. 

Dr. W. H. R. Rivers’s paper on ‘ Mind and 
Medicine ’ outlines very briefly the history of the 
subject from primitive religions to psycho- 
analysis. His views are weighed carefully, but 
the dubious “ gregarious instinct’’ creeps in, 
and we doubt his advice to statesmen. The 
influence of primitive institutions on present- 
day ideas and institutions have been investigated 
in somewhat the way Dr. Rivers wants, by the 
economist Mr. Thorstein Veblen. ‘ Dragons and 
Rain Gods,’ by Dr. G. Elliot Smith is a fascinating 
study. He tries to trace their history and 
discover where they sprang from. Thus, he 
thinks, dragon myths for the most part come 
from India. We confess his methods do ‘not 
impress us. He insists that his théories are 
almost diametrically opposed to the psychologists 
Freud, Jung, Abraham, and the others of the 
same school. We must say that as far as logic 
goes, these have the advantage, as often Dr. 
Smith risks falling into the fallacy post hoc, ergo 
propter hoc. When more evidence is forth- 
coming, as is expected, to prove that in every- 
body’s mind there lurks the images of dragons 
and wizards and other monsters, the filiation 
theory of myths must largely collapse. 


BOUKSELLERWS’ CATALOGUES. 

Messrs. Bowes & Bowsgs’ (Cambridge) Catalogue 
No. 400, 4to, 20 pp., comprising works in General 
Literature, contains many scarce works, publica- 
tions of Private Presses, Illustrated Works, &c. 
Amongst the items are the rare first edition of 
Fielding’s * Joseph Andrews’ in contemporary 
binding; Prof. Skeat’s copy of ‘Chaucer's Woorkes,’ 
1561: one of the six copies printed on vellum of 
F. W. Cornish’s pretty edition of ‘ Horace’ ; 
Gabriele Rosset'i’s edition of Dante, with inscrip- 
tion; C. 8S. C.’s Verses and Translations, with the 
author’s corrections and autograph letter; the 
Second Edition of Milton’s ‘Paradise Regained,’ 
1680; Autograph of Queen Victoria, &c. 

Mr. Lesuie Cuaunpy of 104 High Street, Oxford, 
has just issued catalogue No. 39 being the privately 
purchased library of the late Dr. C. H. O. Daniel, 
the Provost of Worcester College, Oxford, and 
famous for the choice issues of his Private Press. 
His taste for the Printer’s Art is reflected in the 
many fine examples in, the Library ; Incunabula ; 
@ wonderful collection of no less than 96 productions 
of the Aldine Press, and many fine editions of 
Greek and Latin classics, some in choice bind- 
ings. Among the many early editions of English 
Authors may be noted, First Editions of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, 1649, Montaigne’s ‘ Essayes,’ 1603, 
Spenser's ‘ Prosopopoia,’ 1591. The books are cata- 
logued with great care for detail and interspersed 
with biblingraphical and descriptive notes, and 
some illustrations of some of the choicest items. 

Mr. D. W. Epwarps’s Catalogue No. 19 contains 
@ number of Editions de Luxe, among them a copy 
of Thomas Taylor’s translation of Apuleius’s 
“Metamorphosis, and John Payne’s ‘ Villon’s 





Poems,’ privately printed. Collectors of theatrical 
items will find a number of Nineteenth-Centur 
Playbills, and are advised that on request they will 
be sent, and a list of Acting Editions of Nineteenth- 
Century Plays. There are also a number of Art 
Works in English, French, and German relating to 
Decoration. 


Messrs. T. and M. Kennarp, of Leamington 
Spa, send us their Miscellaneous and _ interesting 
Catalogue of Ancient and Modern Books, New 
Series 2. It includesa copy of Billingsley’s Euclid, 
with the ‘‘ groundplat,” and a fine portrait of John 
Day, the printer. 1570, altogether a desirable copy, * 
bound «in old English stamped leather, all in 
excellent preservation, for 20/.; Arnold's ‘ Impar- 
tial History of North and South America,’ with 
the free and candid Anecdotes of Washington, 
Franklin, and others; and a pathetic account of 
Major André, 1782, for 3/. 3s. They also offer a 
set of Sir Walter Scott’s Works, in 88 vols., in 
fine fresh state for this early edition, 1829, for the 
moderate sum of 10/. 10s. Nash’s beautifully 
coloured ‘Windsor Castle’ is priced 7/. 7s. Alto- 
gether there are nearly 900 items, including a small 
section of Theology and Foreign Works, prices 
ranging from 2s. 6d. upwards. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL Lists. 

THE Society of Genealogists of London is collect- 
ing lists of books, articles, deeds. MSS., and 
documents generally in references to specific families 
and places. It has many such lists and references 
to documents, as well as collections of documents 
themselves, and wishes to add to them to facilitate 
research. Readers kindly supplying such lists, long 
or short, are assured they are tiled at once by the 
Society in such a manner that they are immediately 
available for reference. An excellent example of 
the form such lists might take is provided in Mr. 
Walter Rye’s *‘ Norfolk Topography.’ 

GEoRGE SHERWOOD, Hon. Treasurer. 

The Society of Genealogists of London, 

5 Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. 





Notices to Correspondents, 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ””—Adver- 


tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers”—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
but we will forward advance proofs of answers 
received if a shilling is sent with the query ; 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

Mr. J. Hinpery.—Mr. John Murray has kindly 
Britten to say that the original of the copy of 
wyron’s letter sent is a steel engraved facsimile 

ublished in Galignani’s edition of Byron’s works. 
Even if the paper has been cut down the marks 
of the graving tool should be discernible in the 
flourish of the signature. The letter has been 
published many times. 

Mr. C. J. StockER.—Forwarded. 

CorRIGENDUM.—At 12 S. v. 318, col. 2, 1. 22, for 
‘** Birmington” reacl Brimington. 











